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LEWIS CARROLL & THREE LITTLE MAIDS 


I'ago 


In Mug Alfred’s Coentry 



The Athclnoy district of Somerset has again been suffering from extensive floods. This picture 
shows some children in a boat helping to gather the harvest of withies from which baskets 
are made. It was in Athelney that King Alfred took refuge from the Danes 1100 years ago* 


BOYS ARE QUEER 
THINGS 

A TRUANT’S GOOD DEED 

The Old Woman Who Would 
Not Go to the Workhouse 

AND THE LAD WHO DID NOT 
GO TO BORSTAL 

The Probation Officer said to the 
Country Girl: “Boys arc funny things' ! ” 

The Country Girl agreed with him, 
and then begged him to tell her about 
some of the funny boj r s he had met in 
the course of his work. 

Perhaps the queerest case (he said) 
was a boy who kept playing truant. 
His father thrashed him and the school¬ 
master thrashed him, but lie only went 
to school about three days a week, 
Where he went on the other days no one 
knew, and the boy refused to tell. The 
father was summoned and fined several 
times because of the boy’s failure to 
attend school till a day came when 
the father said he would pay no more 
and asked the magistrates to send liis 
son to a reformatory. 

The poor mother burst into tears 
at that. But the magistrates agreed 
that the best thing for the boy would 
be three years at Borstal, 

Then the probation officer rose and 
asked the magistrates to put the case 
back till after lunch. They agreed. 

I Love My Mother 

lie saw the boy in a room alone. The 
lad was sulky and defiant-looking, but 
the probation officer managed to make 
friends with him at last. 

“ I want to help you/’ said he. 

“ No use,” snapped the boy. “ Shan’t 
promise nothing. Shan’t tell you where 
I go. Let them send me to Borstal I ” 

“ But didn’t you see your mother 
in court crying ? ” 

At that the boy began to break down. 
“ I love my mother,’’ he said, “ and I 
would love my dad if he wasn’t cruel.” 

The officer said : “I-Ie wouldn’t punish 
you if you did right.” 

“ I do do right ! ” cried the boy. “If 
he hadn’t knocked me about I might 
have told him where I go.” 

“ Then you will go to Borstal.” 

“ I don’t care, except for my job ” 

“ Oh, so you have a job ? ”. * 

Then the boy betrayed his secret. 

The Secret 

At the back of his home lived a poor 
old woman who was too sickly to do 
much for lierself, and the authorities 
said that slic must go to the workhouse 
unless she could get someone to clean 
up and run imessages for her. She had 
told the boy it would break her heart 
to go. to the workhouse, and he had 
determined to save her from it. Every 
clay he went in and cared for her,, and 
often it made him so late for school that 
he did not go at all. She was too poor 
to* pay him, and his wages were 


thrashings at home and at s,chooi, 

“ Then I honour von, my boy,” said 
the probation, officer. 

Off he hurried to confirm tlie story 
and found the bedridden old woman, 
who, when she heard what had hap¬ 
pened, cried: “Oh, let me go to prison 
instead ! It’s all my fault.” 

But of course nobody went to prison. 
Some kindly neighbours arranged to keep 
the old woman’s room clean and the 
boy went regularly to school again. 

And so there was a happy ending 
when there might have been a tragedy. 

A MATCH LIGHTS AN 
ELECTRIC LAMP 

A curious use of a photo-cell was 
shown at the recent Physical and Optical 
Exhibition. It was attached to a relay 
and switch for an electric lamp, and 
when a match was lighted near the 
lamp the photo-cell became excited by 
the rays of light and operated the switch, 
so that the electric lamp lighted up. 


A GOOD BED ANYWHERE 
Young England’s Walking 
Chances 

Soon the Youth’s Hostel, where the 
English boy who sets out with his 
knapsack for a walking holiday will be 
able to get a night’s lodging for a shilling, 
will be established firmly everywhere. 

It is an idea which wc warmly pressed 
a year or two ago and one whose 
gradual realisation we warmly welcome. 
The. Association,which lias taken up the 
scheme lias, announced through, its 
president, Professor G. M. Trevelyan, 
that in the coming summer a boy will 
be able to walk from Dover to Anglesey 
finding a welcoming hostel every night 
on his way/.. 

The longest distance between hostels 
will be 18 miles, the shortest 12, and 
there should be ’50 hostels in working 
order this year. 

It is pleasant indeed 'to sec this 
chicken coming home to roost. 


STORYBOOK INDIA 

THE RAJAH AND THE 
ELEPHANT 

A British Bulldog as a Test 
of Character 

WHY THE LADY WON 

1 The Indian Round Table Conference 
having ended, the problem is now to 
apply the results of its labours. 

In spite of all that the speeches have 
told us there is still much in India 
which is as remote from our thought as 
the world of the Arabian Nights. No¬ 
thing, could more vividly illustrate this 
than an actual experience broadcast 
some time ago by a distinguished lady 
who is a member of the English as well 
as the Indian bar and is herself a native 
of India. 

One of her cases concerned a ruler 
and an elephant called Luck of the Road. 
The rajah earlier in his reign had set 
aside a grove of palm trees for the solo 
use of Luck of the Road, but had 
repented of his generosity and cancelled 
the grant. The lady was called upon to 
argue against his new attitude. 

At the Top 0f the Steps 

. She saw the elephant, she saw its 
keeper, slie saw its grove, and, being 
informed that tlie rajah would hear her, 
she went to his palace to argue the case. 
The approach to the palace was a flight 
of steps at the top of which lay a British 
bulldog. With this she made friends, 
and the bulldog not only followed her 
into the palace with goodwill, but 
accompanied her into the audience 
chamber itself. 

There the rajah was awaiting her, 
gently swinging in a hammock, beneath 
which a musical box was merrily playing. 
He received the lady barrister graci¬ 
ously and told her at once that her 
request was granted. She protested that 
at Jeast he might do her the favour of 
hearing her arguments, to which lie 
replied that it was for that purpose 
that he had invited her to the palace. 

Luck of the Road 

She stated the case for Luck of the 
Road, .the legality of tlie grant by which 
he had been made possessor of the grove, 
and the illegality of withdrawing the gift 
from the handsome, blameless elephant. 

Still swinging. in the hammock the 
rajah was charming. Again he answered 
that her request was granted, adding 
this time that if anyone offended against 
Luck of the Road the wrongdoer should 
be trampled to/death by wild elephants. 

As the lady withdrew a high official 
of the palace accompanied her, congratu¬ 
lated her on her success, and remarked 
that it was fortunate that she had made 
friends with the bulldog; for, he said, 
whoever won the favour of the dog was 
always favourably regarded by the 
rajah. The bulldog was, in fact, a sort 
of test of character of the suitors who 
sought an audience of its master. 
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THE WOMAN IN THE 
LEAD MASK 

A Roman Lady and 
Her Face 

SILLY WAYS OF FAR-OFF DAYS 

Fifteen centuries ago there was .a 
Roman lady with an unsatisfactory face. 

Every day she tried to alter it by 
painting her mouth tomato,. her eye¬ 
brows black, and her nose as white as a 
leper's. But it was not much of an im¬ 
provement, as wc can sec for ourselves 
when we meet women who do the same 
tiling today. 

There was no one brave enough to say 
io the Roman lady: " Madam, what your 
face needs is a little warm water, less 
food, and the good health that comes 
from exercise. Try a scrubbing brush, 
ma’am ! ” 

So the lady was very pleased with 
her face painting, and ■ treasured her 
box of cosmetics so dearly that when 
she died they put it in her grave. It 
was a pretty broftze casket with a sliding 
lid, and it was ornamental enough to 
hold jewels instead of grease paints in its 
five compartments. 

As Sold Today 

The other day Dr Wolcke of the 
Frankfort Historical Museum opened 
the lady's grave at Ilcddernhcim and 
was greatly interested in the casket. 
The sticks of grease paint were still 
inside, and he sent them to theCheniico- 
Pharmaccutical Institute at Frankfort 
University for analysis. 

The Institute’s reply is noteworthy. 
The cosmetics used by the Roman lady 
■ were almost identical in their chemical 
combination with cosmetics sold today! 

And what is that chemical combina¬ 
tion ? What is it that silly women put 
on their faces ? The answer is : 

Lead Ca rboi 1 di oxi d e 

Zinc Copper 

Calcium Iron 

Poor Roman lady ! Can we wonder 
she was displeased with her complexion ? 
Dumas wrote of the misfortunes of the 
Man in the Iron Mask ; someone ought 
to write about the tragedy of the Woman 
in the-Lead Mask. Unmindful of the 
glory that was Greece and the grandeur 
that was Rome she spent her life worry¬ 
ing about her face, making it worse. 

WISH AND IT COMES 
TRUE 

Would You Like a Light ? 

In the North Eastern expresses to 
the North the passengers will soon begin 
to feel like the favoured heroes in the 
fairy tales who had only to wish in 
order to see the thing done. 

They will just wish when the train 
enters a tunnel that the lights could be 
turned on-—and then, on the instant, 
there they are ! 

It is not the guard who has done this 
thing. It is the latest trick of the light- 
sensitive electric cell. 

These selenium cells are so sensitive 
to light that they will start an electric 
current a’s soon as the evening dusk 
settles down and makes reading difficult, 
J ust when the passenger is straining his 
eyes to read the print a soft glow 
shines overhead. The current from the 
sensitive cell has switched the light on. 

On the other hand, when the tunnel 
is passed, or should sunlight lighten the 
gloom, the cell turns off the light. 

Nobody has to do anything—neither 
to light a match, nor press a button, nor 
touch a switch. The sensitive cell does 
it all, responding to our lightest wish. 

Pronunciations in This Paper 

Tebcssa. . . . Tay-bes-sah 

Thun . *.Toon 

Wittingau.Vlt-tin-gow 
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Why Do We Stand 
Idle? 

The nation is heading for three 
million idle men and women. 

The nation is heading, also , for an 
aggregate expenditure on unemployment 
benefit of £1000,000,000, a sum larger 
than the entire National Debt in IQ13 . 

The national substance is being wasted 
as never before in British history . 

e are turning Idleness into an In¬ 
dustry. We are teaching young 
men how to live on their wits. We 
arc degrading splendid workmen who 
do not ask for doles but for work. 

The official record of the unemployed 
drawing benefit is now over 2,600,000, 
but this figure is by no means complete. 
It docs not include the many in-and- 
out workers on the land. It docs not 
include a great army of casuals who 
have no unemployment books. It docs 
not include a growing army of middle- 
class people who are thrown out day by 
day. It docs not include a number of 
workmen (in six figures) wlio arc quali¬ 
fying for benefit. 

The nation is asked to console itself 
by looking at the United States and 
Germany, each with an army of 
unemployed. 

But the United States is a country 
which notoriously does not rescue its 
unemployed. Neither does it pay Old 
Age Pensions. Neither has it Ilealth 
Insurance. We do not take our policy 
from the United States. 

As for Germany, she is not the 
master of her fate. She is a virtual 
prisoner, a nation in prison for debt! 
She has no great empire. Much of her 
natural wealth was taken from her 
after the war and given to others. It 
does not serve to compare Germany, 
the war debtor, with Britain, the vic¬ 
torious head of one-fourth of the 
world’s people. Let us put aside com¬ 
parisons and address ourselves to our 
own business. 

When we were threatened with star¬ 
vation through submarines, with lack 
of munitions, lack of chemicals, 
lack of optical instruments, lack of big 
guns, lack of ships, what did wc do ? 

We did this. We called,to the War 
Cabinet the captains of industry and 
the leaders of men. Wc told them what 
must be done if the country was to be 
saved. Wc organised production, with 
the aid of the nation’s best brains. So 
the nation was saved. 

Why not the same methods in peace ? 
Look at our railways, with tlxeir in¬ 
efficient railway stations, their obsolete 
locomotives, their curious booking- 
offices, the difficult connections which 
compel us to get out at one side of a 
town and pick up a train at the other 
side. Here is work for an army of these 
men now being paid to do nothing. 

So with our splendid sea-border, 
given by Nature and so much neg¬ 
lected by those to whom it was given. 
Germany had to make a canal system 
to obtain a more fraction of the ad¬ 
vantages we neglect on’ our sea-coast. 

•Or take Housing. Uf local author¬ 
ities were given notice to present 
schemes for abolishing slums and knew 
that they could get cheap Government 
money to enable them to do it the 
building trades would have to call up 
reserves instead of having men idle. 

There is far more work crying out to 
be done than we have means to accom¬ 
plish with all our population . 

Why do we stand idle ? 


The only Friends 
of Our Nation 

Those Who Will Work 
For Peace 

By the British Foreign Minister 

We take this passage from Mr Arthur 
Henderson’s fine speech at Geneva reminding 
the League of the great obligation upon it to 
keep its solemn word. 

If the fabric of world peace is to be 
built upon securer and more durable 
foundations the League must seek to 
lead tlic nations to make a bold approach 
to tlic problem of disarmament. 

It rests with 11s to bring home to our 
parliaments and people that every 
member of the League is bound to this 
policy of disarmament by solemn obliga¬ 
tions that arc binding in international 
law and national honour. 

We all have obligations, and if we 
fail to fulfil them the influence and 
authority of the League may be impaired. 

Disarmament by collective agreement 
is the most important question in inter¬ 
national politics and the acid test of a 
nation's loyalty to the ideals, aims, and 
purposes of the League. 

What is Needed 

Having accepted the machinery of 
universal arbitration, having testified to 
our faith in the reign of law and justice, 
surely wc should demonstrate to the 
world that our renunciation of war is 
real by collectively reducing the mili¬ 
tary means at our disposal. With such a 
determination armaments would soon 
lose their significance, disarmament 
would definitely and permanently enter 
the realm of practical politics, armaments 
competition would end, and the problem 
of the reduction of armaments would at 
once assume a different complexion. 

We know no alliance and can know 
none except that of the Covenant, the 
great world alliance against war and 
against the armaments by which war is 
prepared and carried on. Wc are all 
allies, wc members of the League, in 
this righteous cause of disarmament. 

Tor the British Government and the 
British people I assert that those only are 
our friends who will ivorh with us to cany 
that cause to victory . 

THE BOY WHO DID NOT 
GROW UP 
A Life in the Trains 

There arc many boys who love trains 
and engines as Mr Allen Hickman did 
while lie lived, but not many who 
keep their love, as he did, long after 
growing up. 

After he retired from active work 
he spent his time in a .sort of railway¬ 
man's holiday, travelling up and down 
the country in trains. He had a season 
ticket from Wolverhampton to Penzance, 
and few days of the year found him 
out of a train somewhere between 
the two. 

Many of us might confess to a liking 
for seeing trains go by, but Mr Hickman 
loved trains for their own sake. He 
liked to be in them as well as to watch 
them. He made a study of their comings 
and goings and stoppings, and had 
learned all these so accurately that he 
was as good as a Bradshaw. He could 
tell you how to get anywhere, and how 
long it, would take and how much it 
would cost. 

The railway was his work, his play, 
his business, his recreation, almost his 
life, and after his death his funeral was 
attended by scores of railway workers. 

They knew and liked him well, and 
while he lived he always travelled about 
like a railway worker, carrying his 
food in a workman's basket. He was a 
complete example of a man who lived 
up to his hobby, and we suspect that 
he always refused to grow up. 
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NATURE’S GIFT 
TO CANADA 

1000 Tons of American 
Rock 

NIAGARA FALLS CHANGING 
SHAPE 

Every inland valley has been worn 
into its present form by a river running 
through it, and the great gorges in hard 
rock have been cut by the action of 
rushing water. 

The seven-mile gorge through which 
Niagara swirls after it has fallen over a 
cliff 150 feet high has been slowty and 
surely cut by the friction of water on the 
crest and face of the cliff. Every hour 
the limestone rock , is crumbling, but 
sometimes a mass of rock is swept down 
into the deep pool below with a roar 
like thunder. 

Like an Earthquake 

A mighty mass of rock weighing about 
xooo tons has just plunged- into the 
lower river with a roar that shook the 
earth for miles round and set the in¬ 
habitants fearing that an earthquake 
had occurred. The impact of this'lingo 
mass raised spray which hid the Falls 
from view, and when the mist cleared 
a pile of rock 100 feet high stood out. 
of the pool below. 

This revelation of Nature’s terrific 
power took place on the American side 
of the Falls, and a dent 200 feet dcop 
and 150 feet wide now makes all the 
photographs of the crest of the Falls out 
of date. The fallen rock will gradually 
be eroded and* carried down the gorge 
to settle in the bed of Lake Ontario, a 
big piece of her territory to pass from 
the U.S.A. to a British Dominion. 
Geologists tell us that the Falls origin¬ 
ally stood at the end of the seven-mile 
gorge and formed a line spectacle from 
Lake Ontario. See World Map 

THE BULL BEHIND 
THE COUNTER j 

In Glasgow the bull in a china, shop 
has been almost equalled by a bullock 
behind the counter. 

As a drove of bullocks was passing 
along Duke Street one of them made a 
dash for a newsagent's shop, frightened 
the woman who was keeping shop out 
at the backdoor, and lay down behind 
the counter to wait for the police. 

The police could not move it, partly 
because it had stuck, and a joiner had 
to saw part of the counter away before 
the bullock could be got out. 

Its intentions will for ever remain a 
mystery, not to be explained by any 
designs on the till. The animal had not 
even the excuse of the Clydesdale 
horse which planted its feet firmly 
one day in Sauchichall Street and 
refused to budge. It was afterwards 
found that the intelligent animal had 
stepped on a sixpence. 

THINGS SAID 

1 England is the politest country in the 
Avorld. U.S.A. naval officer 

A fish with a cold is harder to cure than 
a man. Mr 0 . B, Hall 

The three R’s arc giving place to the 
three II's—the education of heart, hand, 
and head. Sir Patrick Gedcles 

To be 20 today is to belong to the new 
era; to be more than 30 is to be an 
ancient Briton. National Secretary Y.A 1 .G A. 

Newspapers today give prizes instead 
of producing decent papers. 

Sir Charles Hyde 

Construction is not doing everything 
at once, but placing one stone upon 
another. Dr Binning 

A motor-coach in the City of London 
could occupy a road space involving 
£36,000 of public expenditure. 

Mr Herbert Morrison 
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High above London • Timber skyscrapers 


- Kangaroos in surrey 





High Above London The Monument The Beginners—Tumbles in the snow are part of the fun of learning to ski, These two girls are 
has just been given its annual cleaning. , . .. , , , ' . , «... , . 

Here we seo the men at work on It. making light of a collision in one of thoir early lessons. 


Timber Skyscrapers—At a timber yard 
near Seattle the planks are stacked 
70 feet high, as shown In this picture. 



Road, Canal, and Rail—Three modes of transport meet at Hanwoll, Middlesex, where a bridgo 
icarries a canal over a railway and a road bridge crosses both. 


Kangaroos In Surrey—There Is a private 200 at Cobham, Surrey, in which animals and birds 
live In natural surroundings. A few of the fifty kangaroos are shown here. 




Land From the Sea—The mud brought up by dredgers is being used at Southampton A Giant Anchor—Th* great Atlantic liners are provided with anchors, though there is rarely 
for the new dock. In this picture we see the big pipe through which the mud is pumped. any use for them- Here is an anchor for the Leviathan weighing 12 tons. 
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SECRET OF CRYPT 
WALLS 

First Roman Church in 
England? 

NEW DISCOVERIES 

One of the most beautiful Gothic 
interiors in London is St Etheldrcda’s, 
in Ely Place, near Ilolbom Viaduct; 
and its crypt may hold one of the most 
interesting secrets of our histoid 

A former rector, a grandson of Sir 
Walter Scott, had a theory that this 
church was the first Roman church in 
England, and the present rector has 
been examining the oldest part of the 
walls of the crypt to discover who built 
them. ITc lias found Roman bricks of 
the third century* which bear a B 
stamped in the corner. This letter is 
the private mark placed on his products' 
by a Roman brickmakcr. The rector has 
also discovered two Roman vases and 
some nails of the period. 

London in Caesar’s Days 

The investigations have been made 
in the wall laid bare when the floor of 
the crypt was lowered five feet; and 
the rector thinks the excavation of five 
feet more would reach the ground level 
of London in the days of Caesar. 

One of the remarkable facts about 
these old walls is their thickness, which 
originally was oyer eight feet, so as to 
support a beehive roof. This was the 
type of stone building the British 
erected for themselves, for they did not 
know how to build the round arch. 

Every fresh discovery seems to show 
that here stood a very ancient church, 
within which our fore fathers'Worshipped 
200 years before Ethclbcrt set the first 
St Paul’s on its lull on the other side of 
the valley of the Fleet. 


THE OLD SONGS 
In the Gloaming 

By an open grave in the country' 
churchyard of Easthampstead, near 
Bracknell in Berkshire, there stood the 
other day the venerable figure of a lady 
whose name is known far and wide where 
the English language is spoken. 

The funeral was that of. Lord Arthur 
Hill, for many years a member of 
Parliament and once comptroller of the 
household of Queen Victoria, The chief 
mourner was his widow, whom he 
married more tlian half a century ago. 
She is the composer of the famous old 
song In the Gloaming, 

This song has so long been an estab¬ 
lished favourite on the concert platform, 
in drawing-rooms, and in every place 
throughout the civilised world where 
secular music is sung, that it seems 
almost to belong to that great body of 
folk song which our age has inherited 
from unknown genius of the. past. 

Many stories have been told of the 
popularity of Lady Arthur Hill’s ballad 
in the old drawing-rooms of Mayfair, in 
the cottages of the poor, in the shacks 
of distant ranches, and round camp fires 
of pioneers. 

In the Gloaming is one of the old 
sentimental songs, and writers have been 
asking how it is that it, should retain its 
popularity so long while modern songs 
die so soon. One reason may be that it 
lias two things which modern songs so 
often lack, grace and grammar, as well as 
the beauty of melody. 

Our songs undergo a process of evolu¬ 
tion in common with all other creations 
of the human mind. The sentimental 
character of many Victorian songs was a 
step in development. They were an im¬ 
provement on the lyrics they displaced. 

Wc have moved far from them, and 
we smile at these forced griefs and 
ecstasies ; but the old melodies were 
lovely, and they lasted. A new song, 
not less false in sentiment and lacking 
taste and tune, is happily dead and 
buried within six months. 


Cixty years ago three little girls sat 
^ in a railway carriage listening 
intently to a story which their 
nurse was telling them to pass away 
the time (luring a journey to Sandhurst. 

Then the train stopped and the story 
was interrupted. A gentleman looked 
into their compartment and decided 
to get in, lie put his bag on the rack, 
took a scat, and more than once lie 
glanced with interest at the little party. 

"OIi, do go on ! ” the children begged 
their nurse. ” Do tcll+us some more of 
the story ! ” But the girl had turned 
self-conscious now that the stranger, 
who was clean-shaven and wove his 
hair longer than was the custom, sat 
opposite. • In spite of their 1 entreaties 
she refused to tell them any more. 


The eldest little girl was very indig¬ 
nant. It was a shame ! They had been 
having such a lovely time before this 
passenger came and spoiled everything. 

Then the stranger spoke. In a 
slightly stammering voice he said: “ I am 
very sorry to have interrupted the 
story. But if you will tell me what 
it is about I will go on with it.” And 
to the delight of the three little girls 
he finished the story for them. 

Afterwards he took off his grey and 
black cotton gloves, opened his bag, 
and found inside it three puzzles. lie 
had made them himself, he told them, 
and he gave one to each of them to find 
out. When they were tired of this 
game he produced three little pairs of 
scissors and paper so that they could 
cut out patterns. There were many 
other surprises in that wonderful bag. 
No journey could ever have passed 
more quickly. The little girls were dis¬ 
consolate when the train slowed down 
and they reached their destination. 
Before they said good-bye the stranger 
wrote down their names and address. 

One of these days I will send you a 
children’s book I have written,” lie said, 
" It is called Alice iiv Wonderland.” 

To Three Puzzled Little Girls 

He did not forget his word. A brown 
paper parcel arrived one day and. in it 
was a beautiful first edition of this 
book. On the fly-leaf was written : 

MINNIE, ELLA, and EMMIE DRURY 

To three pulled tittle girls from the Author 
Three little maidens weary of the rail, 

Three pairs of little ears listening to a tale, 
Three little hands held out in-readiness 
For three little puzzles very hard to guess. 
Three pairs of little eyes open wonder-wide 
At three little scissors lying side by side. ■ 
Three little mouths that thanked an unknown 
Friend 

For one little book he undertook to send. 
Though whether they’ll remember a friend, or 
book, or day 

For three little weeks is very hard to say. 

How delighted the children were 1 
Their mother wrote to the publishers 
for the real name of Lewis Carroll and 
for his address. And- then they all 
wrote cordial letters of thanks to their 
fellow-traveller, whose real name they 
found was Mr Charles Lutwidge Dodgson. 


It was not long before they saw him 
again, for he came to call on them in their 
house in London. Needless to say they 
gavj him a big welcome. He invited 
them all to his home in Guildford. 

That was a never-to-be-forgotten day. 
Their host was tireless in entertaining 
children. There were not many of his 
child friends who did not remember all 
their lives how his pocket handkerchief 
would suddenly change into a jumpity 
mouse or some other animal uncannily 
alive. 'They remembered also liis won¬ 
derful puzzles, especially the favourite 
one, which was the Fox, the Goose, and 
the Bag of Corn. 

Every hour of this bright August day 
was filled with lovely things to do. Mr 
Dodgson took his camera into the 


garden and photographed Minnie, Ella, 
and fivc-ycars-old Emmie. He had 
ideas of his own about photography, 
Tie coukl not bear dressed-up children, 
but liked them to be as natural as 
possible. He never let them pose for 
tlicir photographs and it did not matter 
a bit if their hair was untidy; hi fact, 
it pleased him better. 

From that day Lewis Carroll became 
one of the kindest friends of these three 
girls. When he was in London he 
would take them' to all kinds of ex¬ 
hibitions, pantomimes, and theatres, 
and he gave them copies of his books. 

A Memorable Treat 

One of the most memorable of their 
treats was tlicir visit to the famous 
German Reed entertainment. Their 
immense enjoyment of the three items, 
Happy Arcadia, All Abroad, and Very 
Catching, was never forgotten in after- 
years. Later their friend sent them a 
copy of Phantasmagoria, and inside it 
he had written: 

Three little maids one winter day, 

When others went to feed, 

To sing, to laugh, to dance, to play, 

. * More wisely went to Reed . 

Others, when lesson-time begun, 

Go half inclined to cry, 

Some in a walk, some in a run ; 

But these went in a—Fly. 4 

1 give to other little maids 
A smile, a kiss, a look, 

Presents whose memory quickly fades; 

1 give to these—a Book. 

Happy Arcadia may blind, 

While all abroad their eyes; 

At home this book (1 trust) they’ll find 
A very catching prize. 

Only a few weeks ago wc reported 
in the C.N. the death at Guildford of 
the last surviving sister of Lewis Carroll. 
Recently the news has come to us of 
the death in Glasgow of Mrs Emily 
Wyper, formerly Emmie Drury, the 
youngest of these three little maids. 
Lewis Carroll went to her wedding and 
always took the greatest interest in her. 
After his death she collected subscrip¬ 
tions and founded a Lewis Carroll Cot 
at the Western Infirmary in Glasgow. 
Only a year ago she sold her own 
edition of Alice in Wonderland, which 
he had given her, for £500 


BARTER 

GOODS FOR GOODS 
The Oldest Form of Trade 
A MUSSOLINI IDEA 

, Signor Mussolini has found a new way 
of conducting international trade when 
there is not much money about. 

He has instructed his Air Minister, 
General Balbo, a close personal friend 
of the Dictator, to sell eleven Italian 
seaplanes for fifty thousand sacks of 
Brazilian coffee. 

The coffee has been lying in storage 
for some time in the port of Genoa. The 
seaplanes are part of the squadron which 
General Balbo led across the Atlantic 
on a memorable flight. Italy needs the 
coffee, but could not afford the price 
the Brazilian shippers wanted. Brazil 
wants the planes, but has no money 
to spare for them or she would not 
have so much coffee. Now both countries 
have found something which each has, 
and something which each wants, and 
they can do a profitable trade without 
the cash which neither has. 

The exchanging of Brazilian coffee for 
Italian aeroplanes might at first sight 
seem to suggest a new way of conducting 
commerce between nation and nation, 
but it is, of course, the oldest. 

A System of Exchange 

Before gold was discovered in large 
quantities trade had to be carried on by 
barter, as bargains between boys aj*c. 
One boy gives a top and marbles for 
a knife; one nation’s traders would 
exchange manufactured articles for the 
raw materials of another nation. 

The system of barter is still much more 
widespread today than wc commonly 
realise, Primitive people may often 
have great riches in natural resources: 
vegetable products, animalj products, 
fruits, fibres, nuts, ivory, furs, and so on. 
They have more than they need for 
themselves, and arc glad to exchange 
their surplus with people who need such 
articles for things which those people 
have to spare. 

Our Trade With the Wilds 

Our own trade with the wilds is very 
extensive, but generally the method is 
one of barter. Wc send cloth, tools, 
beads, bells, mirrors, toys, axes, and 
various kinds of weapons/and receive in 
return the thousand products of the 
Tropics necessary for out* manufactures. 

It is only between civilised nations 
that we have payment in money for 
goods, and even then there is rarely any 
actual handing-over of cash on a large 
scale. International commerce is still 
largely barter. Nations exchange goods 
one with another, but credit and bills of 
exchange take the place, of such deals as, 
say, so many thousand bags of coffee for 
so many aeroplanes. 


MR A. J. COOK STICKS IT 

Mr A, J. Cook has many enemies, 
but they will be softened by the news 
that he was working hard for a cold peace 
when he should have been in hospital. 

He was hobbling about with a stick 
to take part in conferences on the coal 
situation,. and at last the doctors said 
his right leg must be amputated. On 
the eve of his ordeal he sent a written 
message to the miners that Peace in 
the mining industry would help him to 
bear the strain of his operation. 

Our politics are not his, but we must 
all admire his attitude in a terrible crisis, 
and wc wish him a good recovery. 


A TICKET TO SPAIN 

Castles in Spain are not all dreams. 
Somebody is to have a wonderful 
adventure this year. 

British schoolchildren are invited by 
the Anglo-Spanish Society, 5, Cavendish 
Square, London, to write . essays .in 
Spanish on any aspect of Spain, raid the 
prize is U second-class return ticket to 
Madrid. Each school may send only 
one essay, which must be sent in before 
Fcbrun^ 



This Portrait of the Three- Little Friends of Lewis Carroll Was Taken by Him 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



ENGINEERING TRIUMPH 
The building of a new 30-miles 
railway by Kootenay Lake in 
British Columbia involved blast¬ 
ing 1,500,000 tons of rock and 
the construction of four rock 
tunnels and five steel bridges. 





A BALTIC VISITOR 
Fishermen in the Gulf of Riga 
have seen a whale 20 miles off 
the shore. Before that a whale 
had not been seen in the Baltic 
since 1913. 


BAIKAL FROZEN OVER 
Lake Baikal, 420 miles long and 
90 miles wide, is crossed by sleigh 
in winter, tracks sometimes 
being marked with double rows 


HOME OF THE BLUE 
GOOSE 

The mystery of the 
breeding-place of the 
blue goose has been 
solved by Canadian 
naturalists, who, after 
many years of search, 
found it on the West 
coast of Baffin Land. 


A TL ANTIC 


VVhfsr* They Are Harvesting 
Wheat. Egypt and Eastern India. 

Sugar. West Indies, Mexico Central A meric a. 

Egypt, India, and Japan. 

Cocoa.West li dies,Venezuela,Ecuador,andWest 
Africa. Cotton. Linseed, and Tobacco. India 


FERTILISING ROCK FROM 
ALGERIA 

Vast deposits of 
phosphate rock, said to 
contain nearly 400 
million tons, are to be 
developed near Tcbessa 
in Algeria. This rock 
is used for fertilising. 


1000 MILES OF NEW ROADS 
Splendid new roads suitable for 
motor-traffic are to be made to 
link Cordoba, Buenos Aires, and 
Bahia Blanca in Argentina. They 
will be 1000 miles long. 



MORE LIONS , 

In the great Kruger National 
Park, a wild-life reserve in South 
Africa covering 9300 square 
miles, lions have increased by 
25 per cent in five years. 


A £5500 NUGGET 
At Larkinrille, in the Kalgoorlie 
district, a boy of 17 found a 
nugget of gold weighing 78 lb., 
'one of the largest ever found in 
Australia. It is worth £5500. 


THE COLOUR BAN 
A Round Table Council in 
London 

FRIENDS AGAIN TO THE 
RESCUE 

While the great Hound Table Con¬ 
ference was still sitting in a Royal 
Palace in London a small round table 
conference was held at the Friends’ 
House not far away. 

At this conference sat not only repre¬ 
sentatives of England and India, but 
natives of the West Indies, West 
Africa, and Negro America. Its purpose 
was to promote understanding between 
white and coloured people in this country, 
and to suggest ways of removing the preju¬ 
dices of the owners of hotels and boarding- 
! houses against coloured people as guests, 

■ A recent inquiry revealed the lamcnt- 
; able fact that the front doors of 14 out of 
; 15 boarding-houses in a Bloomsbury 
: street were closed against a coloured 
man or woman, the owners declaring 
that their boarders objected. 

Again, why is it that we see so many 
Indians playing in our public tennis 
courts ? It is, we regret to record, 
because they are banned by the private 
club. Recently a clever and highly cul- 
. turod Indian doctor could find only one 
I club in a London suburb which would 
! accept him as a member. This club which 
rose above the stupid colour prejudice 
was well rewarded, for the doctor 
proved hi nisei f to be the best player 
living in the neighbourhood. 

Surely it is high time we got rid of 
these silly bans and decided on our 
1 Associates by the colour of their cliar- 
1 acter and not by the colour of their faces. 

The widow of Marshal Joffre is to 
! receive a pension of £800 a year, 

A Kilburn landlady has been fmed for 
allowing 54 people to live in one house. 

There are now 19 days every year, 
as well as Sundays, when no work will 
be done in Italy. 


A SHIP AND ITS OIL 
The Law Protecting the 
Sea Birds 

The National Benzole Company has 
had to pay a fine of ^25 and costs for 
allowing.oil to escape from their tanker 
Ben Robinson off the Pembrokeshire 
coast. A trail of oil eight miles long 
was left on the sea. 

It is very good news, and should be 
spread far and wide. When people are 
prosecuted for such offences as bird- 
snaring or shooting rare birds protected 
by law they usually plead ignorance, 
and there arc probably skippers of oil 
tankers who would say they did not 
know it was a crime to pollute the sea. 

A crime it is, and a great one. People 
who live oh the coast are constantly 
finding birds whose feathers are so 
clogged with oil that they cannot dive, 
and must starve while they see food just 
below them. Moreover, fishermen 
believe that oil kills the animalcules 
on which young fishes feed, and they 
hate to find it on their gear as much as 
holiday-makers liate to find it on their 
clothes. It is selfish as well as wasteful 
to discharge oil into the sea. The wisest 
owners of oil ships have installed oil 
separators which enable them to use 
the oil twice over. Those who do not 
use oil separators must be very careful 
how they approach the coasts lest they 
get on the wrong side of the limit and 
are fined. But how much better it would 
be if they did not discharge the murder¬ 
ous oil anywhere I 


A LITTLE ARTIST 

Martha Sagnot, who lives in Paris, 
has won the first prize at the Salon of 
Pictures for Child Artists not over 15. 

The prize was offered for the best 
design in colours of “ The house of my 
dreams.” 

Martha is only eight, but she is a 
born artist and has very strong ideas 
on the house of her heart's desire. May 
all her dreams come true 1 


THE FIGHT AGAINST 
DRUGS 

Will Turkey Help? 

Turkey is still outside the League, 
but she has agreed to attend the coining 
conference on the limitation of drugs 
for medical and other purposes. 

This is a good sign, for it shows at 
least that she cares what the rest of the 
world is thinking. At present her ships 
carry loads of heroin to all the countries 
of the world, and she is getting a vast 
revenue from this atrocious trade. 

The annual report of the Narcotics 
Bureau says that League control has 
greatly diminished the illicit trade in 
drugs in most European countries, but, 
whereas two tons of heroin a year is the 
amount estimated for the needs of the 
entire world, Turkey has in the last six 
months alone manufactured and ex¬ 
ported four tons of heroin and two tons 
of morphine. 


THE BUSY ANT-HEAP 

Like a busy ant-heap the Secretariat 
of the League appeared throughout the 
whole of January ; busiest of. all in the 
middle of the month when the Council 
met, there being four other committees 
in session at the same time. 

The thirteen sessions of various kinds 
held in January were of a very mixed 
nature, dealing among other subjects 
with agriculture, the drug traffic, and 
the kinema. One which created special 
interest, perhaps because of its newness, 
delved into the possibilities of the scheme 
for the United States of Europe, a 
question on which the last Assembly 
spent a good deal of time. It is not a 
League scheme in the first place, but 
several countries, Britain in particular, 
were so resolute that nothing more 
would be doiie unless it was brought 
within the framework of the League 
that it is now there. We shall have to 
wait and see if anything comes of it. 


THE PRINCE AGAIN ON 
HIS TRAVELS 
Ambassador of Goodwill 

WHAT ENGLAND MEANS TO 
SOUTH AMERICA 

The thoughts, of many of our readers 
were probably with the Prince of Wales 
during their recent holidays, for while 
they were enjoying a respite from lesson 
books the Prince was occupying his 
spare minutes with Spanish grammars 
and phrase books, a very good example 
to us all when we purpose going across 
the seas. 

Our good wishes go with the Prince 
and his brother as they literally fly from 
city to city in the great continent now 
basking under its sun. 

He goes as the special ambassador of 
England to Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Bolivia, and Peru. 

Great and growing lands are these, 
with rapidly-developing trade. It is 
true that they appear to have a lot of 
revolutions, but these local affairs seem 
to us like the proverbial water on a 
duck’s back, and we are sure their eagerly- 
anticipated guest will see. none of them. 
He will see, instead, great railways and 
harbours and industries which have 
been built up mainly from British sav¬ 
ings and in many cases by British brains. 

South America is a land with a great 
future, and the flying age brings it 
nearer to Europe every year. And of all 
Western countries England is perhaps 
that to which South Americans turn 
most, for it was England’s love of liberty 
and free trade commerce that gave hope 
and encouragement to them in those 
days when they brought their free and 
independent States into existence. 

The Prince will have a great welcome, 
for his ho 3 ts appreciate both his coming 
and the delicate compliment he paid 
them of learning their language before 
setting out. 
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Pots and Pans 

hen scholars are busy in 
Greece or Egypt digging 
up the remains of the Old World 
they are not seeking for gold so 
much as for the common things 
of everyday life. To them, as a 
wise .man says, gold is mere gold, 
But the things made cri clay tell 
a -great story. The gold the 
scholar will find without • any 
great interest, but shouts of 
delight greet a potsherd which 
tells how men ordered their life 
in ancient days. 

And. what a great story can 
J be learned from the pots and 
pans of that dead world ! The 
Greeks do not seem ever to have 
made ugly things. When we go 
through the galleries of the 
British Museum and see the 
little things the Greeks and the 
Romans made for their kitchens 
we can tell something,of their love 
of beauty ; nor did their lamps 
give less light because they were 
lovely in shape. Centuries after 
their cities were lost to sight their 
homely utensils are now being 
recovered ; and nothing comes 
to sight which would bring shame 
upon their love of beautiful things. 

We wonder whether, if the 
world as we know it were lost to 
' sight, and hundred of years from 
now other diggers came across 
our pots and pans, our petrol 
pumps and petrol cans, our 
bungalows and hoardings of ad¬ 
vertisements, they . would say 
about us : Hozv much those British 
people loved beauty ! 

There are, it is true, many 
beautiful things in our homes, 
but somehow we do not take so 
much care of beauty in our 
common things as the Greeks 
did. We separate beauty from 
usefulness, and in this we are 
altogether wrong. Sometimes 
in Eastern villages today the 
women go to the old well, not 
with the shapely vessels they used 
to use, but with petrol cans. 
It may be that the cans carry 
as much or even more water, 
but something is lost when, in 
place of the old beautiful things, 
these ugly things are chosen. 

In one of the visions of the 
future which a Hebrew prophet 
saw he beheld this inscription 
on the bells of the horses and 
upon all the pots in the city ; 
Holy unto the Lord. That is 
still part of our vision of the 
future of our country : All 
things set apart for the true 
worship of a people, even the 
bells and the pots and the pans, 
made clean and graceful and 
worthy of their high part in 
human life. 

The C.N. will always seek to 
keep this picture of a golden 
future before its readers. Nothing 
will content us till we have seen 
our country so fine that we can 
leave it for others to see without 
anv shame. 


The Elastic Band 

By the Look-About Lady 

w have just returned from a 
village concert where, in great 
good humour, the audience listened to 
the -first performance of a band in 
which were many of their relatives. 

But all the band did not follow 
the rather frenzied beat of Mr Toffee, 
the grocer’s son. It reminded us of 
how Sir Alexander Mackenzie, con¬ 
ducting a rehearsal at the Royal 
Academy of Music, rebuked a culprit 
who was playing out of time. He said : 
u Young lady, this is an orchestra, 
not an elastic band ! ” 

, ' ®. ' 

Going to Law 

Qoing to law is such a serious 
business that one would imagine 
that very few people Would indulge in 
such a luxury as taking cases to court. 
It is surprising, then, to see that over 
100,000 people go to law in the Higli 
Court in London in a single year. 

That is merely to speak of the High 
Court. In addition there are county 
courts and other minor tribunals, and 
before these the number of cases held 
in a year is well over a million. • 

In the year before last in all the courts 
the number of cases was 1,3x7,880. 

The number of families in England 
and Wales is as nearly as possible eight 
millions, and if only one family is 
concerned in each law case we have it 
that one family in six is concerned in 
going to law in a year. 

& 

Those Scarlet Letter-Boxes 

A IX over the country the Post Office 
plants its useful letter-boxes, 
painted a bright vermilion. What 
should.we do without them ? 

But why docs the Post Office make 
the posting slit so very small ? The 
usual size is six inches by one, which 
will take only small letters. Anything 
bigger has to be taken to a post office 
and that, in the country, may mean a 
journey of miles. Those unable to 
make the journey sometimes force 
their big packages into the narrow slit 
with the result that they get caught 
in. the ..top of the letter-box. In one 
case a big letter thus stuffed in did not 
descend, caught other letters on top of 
it, and as the collecting postman did 
not notice the fact a number of letters 
were delayed 48 hours. 

We may point out to the Postmaster- 
General also that each letter-box ought, 
as a matter of course, to have neatly 
painted on it the addresses of the 
nearest post office, telegraph office, 
and telephone call-box, 

© 

A Thing of Beauty 

A thing of beauty is a joy for ever: 

Its loveliness increases ; it will never 
Pass into nothingness; but still will 
keep 

A bower quiet for us, and a sleep - 
Full of sweet dreams, and health, and 
quiet breathing, Keats 


Who Are You ? 

Everybody must have thought at 
some time or other what a good 
thing it would be if anyone anywhere 
could be identified at once. 

One of our Yorkshire readers sends 
the admirable suggestion that wc 
should all have our names and ad¬ 
dresses with us. In these days, when 
accidents are so far too t many, it 
would save much trouble and expense 
and much private anxiety if every¬ 
body involved in an accident could be 
immediately identified. 

Wc pass on this suggestion and hope 
all C.N. readers will see that some¬ 
where on them, in a purse or a wallet 
or a bag, are their name and address 
and a telephone number—a very simple 
means of saving themselves and their 
friends many anxious hours. 

@ *. 

Tip-Cat 

puiER Puck has just seen a chair with 
its back up. Feeling as if it had 
been sat on, no doubt. 

□ 

J-Jove and Brighton ratepayers cannot 
agree. Yet they keep a united front, 
0 

Jx is suggested that lawyers should use 
shorter words. And fewer. 

0 

]\/[r Ford says woman’s place is in the 
home. But has lie not spent all 
his life in getting her out of it ? 

0 

\Ye are sorry fpr that poor fellow 
* who is so hard up that he is 
trying to get in 
touch with cer¬ 
tain heathen to 
whom he sent a 
bundle of old 
trousers in 1926. 
0 

I r is said that 
money goes 
farther than it 
did. It certainly 
s t a'y s a w a y 
longer. 

0 

'A FOOLPROOF 

starting- 
handle for cars 
has been invented. The real proof is in 
the driving, 

0 

H eat travels faster than cold. 

Perhaps that is what makes it hot. 
□ 

Jx is a pleasure to be ourselves now and 
then, says a writer. For whom ? 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 

Jn the last ten years of last century 
153 babies in every 1000 died ; 
now only 74 in 1000 die. 

Tiie Glasgow poor are to receive 
£70,000 from the estate of a 
Rangoon timber merchant bom in 
Glasgow. 

JUST AN IDEA 
There was a war going on before 1914. 
Germany and England were fighting 
for the mastery , and the war zvas 
making us all happy and prosperous . 
Then some men wanted another sort 
of war which has made us all miserable , 


The Conqueror 



where are you going to, my 
^ little man ? 

I'm going to conquer the world if I 


can . 

But how will you do it, so 
young and so small ? 

By jumping up laughing whenever 
: / fall. 

But where are your weapons, 
and what is your wealth ? 

My eyes and my ears and my hands 
and my health. 

I never would follow a captain 
like you ! 

My dog and my shadow for com¬ 
rades will do. 

And what will you do when 
you have won the day ? 

| When I've conquered the world 1 
j ! shall give it away. Country Girl 
$ 

Why Abuse Our 
Neighbours? 

r ~PiiE Prince of Wales is on his way to 
A Argentina, and it.is hoped that 
as a result of his visit British traders 
will be able to sell more goods in that 
country. With his usual thoroughness 
the Prince has learned the Spanish 
language for the occasion. 

If enduring Peace is ever*to be made 
in the world it can only come through 
the establishment of sincere friendship 
among peoples based on mutual respect 
and admiration. There is no race 
which ‘has not great qualities. We 
have but to read the writings of famous 
travellers to find that universally they 
have good things to say of the peoples 
they visit. 

How unsatisfactory it is, therefore, 
that of late years there have crept into 
wide use scornful nicknames for great 
; peoples. It. is not merely that an 
educated Indian is described as a 
black, or a Chinese gentleman as a 
yellow, but that even white races have 
stupid names hurled at them. 

Take this very country Argentina. 
As often as not its people are called 
contemptuously dagoes or wops, 
whereas they arc an accomplished 
people with magnificent cities sur¬ 
passing ours. 

Wc think that if the inhabitants of 
Argentina arc proper subjects for 
contempt we ought not to be stooping 
to ask them for business. It happens 
that they are a proud people, who 
greatly resent the names hurled at 
them, and we venture to ask writers 
everywhere to take notice of the fact. 
Courtesy and peace are and must 
, ever be close companions. 



Peter Puck. Wants 
To Know 



If the old type 
of servant is out 
of print 
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BACK TO 1913 

THE NEW CHEAPNESS 
OF THINGS 

Astonishing Changes That Are 
Taking Place 

SHOPS MUST REDUCE PRICES 

Prices continue to fall, and business 
men are very troubled by the changes 
that are taking, place. ' 

Goods are getting cheaper, but let us 
not forget that this new cheapness is 
merely a return to the prices of 1913. 
This matter of prices is so important that 
we may go back a little way to remind 
ourselves of what lias happened. 

Going back sixty years, to the 
Franco■-Prussian War, we find that 
prices were high for some years after 
that. Then they continuously fell until 
1896. Then the huartern wheaten loaf 
was sold for not more than $d. Good 
cheese could be bought for 5d a pound. 
The very best fresh butter was a shilling 
a pound. A dozen boxes of matches 
could be bought for 3d or qd. A good suit 
of clothes made by a first-class tailor in 
the West-End cost only six guineas. 

War Profiteers 

Houses could bs very cheaply built; 
and if the nation had cared to do it at 
that* time it could have abolished every 
slum and built beautiful homes for the 
poor at a very low rate. 

After 1896 prices began to rise again, 
and with a few fluctuations they con¬ 
tinued to rise until the war broke out. 

The war, of course, changed all that.- 
We became acquainted with those fancy 
figures called war prices, which put 
fortunes into the pockets of profiteers 
while our soldiers laid down their lives. 

When, the war ended there was a fresh 
boom in trade and prices continued 
to rise until 19c?. Then there was a 
slight fall, but again prices rose, and in 
J924 reached an extravagant figure. 
Alter 192.4 prices fell rapidly, and then 
more rapidly still, until in 1929 there 
came a slump. Last year the fall con¬ 
tinued, and so with 1931 wc find our¬ 
selves back nearly to the level of 1913. 

Wholesale and Retail 


Retail prices have not yet fallen as 
much as wholesale prices, but they are 
beginning to drop, and will certainly 
drop more. Let us give a few examples to 
show how wholesale prices have fallen be¬ 
tween January 1930 and January 1931,’ 

Wheat has fallen from a triile over a 
penny a pound to nearly half that. 
This shows that bread should bo cheaper 
than it is. Raw cotton (American) has 
fallen from about rod a pound to about 
fivcpence. Rubber has fallen from 
just over 7cl to about 4c! a pound. 
Sugar has fallen from 8s a cwt to 6s. 
Copper a year ago was ^72 a ton and 
has fallen to ^45 a ton. New Zealand 
mutton is only 6d a pound wholesale. 

Wc liave said enough to show that 
retail prices liave not yet fallen as they 
should do. The housewife has not 
obtained the full advantage of the great 
fall in wholesale prices. 


Low Prices Help Trade 

Indeed, with many articles there has 
been no reduction at all. That is at 
once unfair to the customer and harmful 
to trade. 


Trade will not recover until retail 
prices have adjusted themselves to the 
new wholesale rates, and it is for every¬ 
one to take note of tins important fact. 
We must not be misled by the concep¬ 
tion that things arc getting too cheap, 
for the prices of 1913 were high compared 
with ten years before that time. 

The .fact is that the war bred a false 
belief in the permanence of high prices. 
People forgot that when money loses its 
buying value the possession of money 
does not bring much comfort in the way 
of" goods. Now that war prices have 
been got rid of there is every hope that 
wo may rise upon a new .and more 
sensible basis of values to a fresh and 
higher standard of life 


The Little Wren on the Hilltop 


The world has grown so had 
' That wrens -make prey where eagles 
dare not perch. 

r a house on a hilltop in Kent a little 
wren has been flying daily into 
various rooms and catching flies. 

For three or four weeks the wren 
came in regularly every day through 
the open window, flying in and out 
without the slightest fear. 

It would come twittering in at a bed¬ 
room window though the bed was 
occupied, would hop on to the curtains, 
peep in at every fold, and visit every 


corner of the window and cornice before 
hopping out again. Often it would come 
in and out of one room two or three 
times in an hour, going straight to the 
hidden places where it knows the flies 
will be in these cold winter days. 

Once the wren tucked itself away in 
the curtains at the window of the bed¬ 
room of the lady of the house and 
.stayed there all night, and at another 
time, as it was being sent out of the 
library in. the early days of its visits, 
it turned aside to catch a fly at another 
window before being willing to go. 



The little Plays of st Francis 



The Crusaders 

The Dramatic Society of University College, London, has been giving performances of the 
Little Plays,of St Francis. Here we give tv/o scenes from the production. 

Farewell to the Briar Rose 


A very beautiful thing is disappearing 
from our countryside, the wild rose, 
which some call the dog rose. The 
hedgerows are being robbed of it 
because the wild rose is the foundation 
of the standard roses the professional 
rose-growers sell. 

Wc owe much to the rose-growers 
who have bred from the single wild 
roses blooms of innumerable varieties, 
of fhc loveliest shapes and colours; 
though much of the scent of oldcr- 
fashioned roses is disappearing in this 
intensive cultivation. But in order to 
find a stock rose on which to graft these 
varieties - and to supply the ever- 
increasing demands of the market 


nearly half a' million wild briar roses 
are . being uprooted in the English 
countryside every year. 

The private garden gains, the public 
garden, which is England itself, loses. 
Soon the sight of a rose-petal gleaming 
in a hedge in June will disappear as 
surely as the sweet-smelling musk of 
the cottage window-sill. 

The. countryside cannot afford it, 
and when, by uprooting all the briar 
roses, the rose-growers liave destroyed 
their own source of income, like the 
people who killed the goose for the 
golden eggs, they will find that they 
ought not to have allowed this scandal¬ 
ous misuse of good material. 


PERSIAN EXHIBITION 
IN HADRIAN’S WALL 

• SHRINE OF MITHRAS 

The Faith That Rivalled 
Christianity in the Early Days 

BROUGHT HERE BY THE 
ROMANS 

From the warm splendours of the 
Persian Exhibition at Burlington House 
it seems a long way to Hadrian's Wall in 
bleak Northumberland, yet, though few 
people know it, Persia is to be found 
there in the North. 

In that great monument of the 
military engineering of the Romans are 
the ruins of a shrine to the Persian god 
Mithras, whose worship was for two 
centuries the greatest rival that 
Christianity had to contend against. 

But what has ancient Britain to do 
with the religious beliefs of Persia ? we 
may ask.* The story is an astounding 
one. Mithraisin arose at a time when 
there was a great religious stirring in 
the East, and Mithras was credited wit]/ 
adventures and attributes which resem¬ 
bled those of Greek and Roman gods. 

Discovered By Shepherds 

He was supposed to have been of 
lowly, though divine, origin. His birth 
was discovered by shepherds, who 
brought gifts and adored him. He was 
naked, and clad himself with the leaven 
of a fig tree. He was filled with 
benevolence, subdued the enemies of 
mankind, defeated the purpose of the 
Evil One by drawing water from a rock 
to end a great drought, and escaped a 
world-wide deluge by means of an ark. 

All the fruitfulness of the Earth, its 
light and warmth, was ascribed to the 
agency of Mithras. He punished the 
wicked and rewarded the good ; he 
became the patron of single soldiers and 
whole armies ; he was the friend and 
protector of the slave equally with the 
emperor and king, and finally lie con¬ 
ducted the souls of the righteous to 
eternal bliss. 

Purely Oriental in origin, this faith 
was adopted by the Roman armies when 
they extended their conquests to the 
East. Mithraism became first the faith 
of the legions, but spread throughout all 
classes over the length /and breadth of 
the. Roman Empire. Wherever they 
went the legionaries erected, shrines and 
temples to Mitliras and carried out the 
rites proper to his service. 

Found All Over the Roman World 

Romo still teems with relics of this 
Persian Mithraism, which are to be 
found all over the world where Romo 
ruled. The surviving emblems of the 
worship of Mithras in Hadrian’s Wall 
are evidence that the Romans brought 
their faith with them here as elsewhere. 

Historians tell us that there was once 
a great danger of the pagan faith over¬ 
whelming Christianity. 

Mithraism was well adapted to Roman 
beliefs, which embraced all kinds of 
religions; but Christianity would have 
only one God, and on that basis 
Mithraism, which permitted a multitude 
of smaller gods, was conquered. It was 
suppressed by law in the third century, 
but it lingered on in remote lands, and 
its signature is still written in stone in 
our great Roman Wall. 


FOOTBALL BY NIGHT 

A new era of night games, is at hand. 

A huge experiment of lighting up a 
big football field at Detroit University 
has been so successful that there is now 
no doubt about the possibility of the 
idea. 

A number of steel towers a hundred 
feet high were erected round the playing- 
field, and on these were mounted 20,000 
c,p. electric lamps, some with cliromium- 
platcd reflectors, and others with search¬ 
light mirrors. 
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The Fullstop 

An Old-Fashioned Tyrant 


THE KN0CKERS4JP 

A Limehouse Family 
Carries On 

KEEPING THE OLD CALLS GOING 

It is an old but true saying that one 
half the world does not know liow the 
other half lives.'. Who would dream that 
a little community scattered up and 
down the land earns a livelihood by 
knocking people up ? 

A. pathetic little story brings the 
matter.to mind, and that in turn leads 
to a matter of comedy. The pathos 
consists in the fact that a Limehouse 
family of humble folk is still carrying on 
a trust begun in the early days of the 
war, when the son of the house laid down 
his pea-shooter, took up a rifle, and went 
off to Flanders—never to return. 

His work was to go round in the early 
mornings and by blowing peas at bed¬ 
room windows'rouse sleepers who ought 
to be up and stirring in readiness for the 
day’s labours. 

" Keep the calls going, won’t you, 
Dad ? ” he said as lie went away. 

Redeeming^ Pledge 

To this day the family is redeeming its 
pledge, and each morning a select circle 
of the workers of Limehouse rises at the 
summons sent rattling against its win¬ 
dow-panes by some member of the Smith 
family—father, mother, or daughter. 

In the North this story will arouse 
more pleasure than surprise, for there 
knocking-up, as they call it, runs in 
families. Early in the morning, when 
night still shrouds the sky and all the 
world is cold and damp, a man may be 
heard clumping along in his clogs, bear¬ 
ing a long rod in his hand. With this he 
laps at certain bedroom windows, crying 
" Coom, Turn mas, ma lad, it’s hawf-past 
five,” or whatever the hour may be. 

There arc no pca-sliooters for the age- 
old task in Lancashire or .Yorkshire. 

SAFER STREETS 

New Motor Regulations 

The safety of ' the public and the 
preservation of our roads have been 
advanced another step by the new 
Regulations issued under the Traffic Act. 

In future no locomotive is to draw 
along our streets a total weight of trailers 
exceeding 40 tons. 

Vehicles must be loaded so that no 
danger can be caused to anyone riding 
on or passing them. This presumably will 
bring to an end the scandal often seen 
in London of vehicles with ropes dangling 
. on the ground behind them. 

Safety glass windscreens and 1 side- 
.. guard rails must be fitted to vehicles 
of certain types. ’ 

January x, 1933, * s the date by which 
all locomotives and tractors and trailers 
must be fitted with either pneumatic or 
rubber tyres. This regulation also 
- applies to all trailers constructed after 
January 1, 1933. An exception is made 
for-small-wheeled vehicles used as rcfiiso 
collectors' and for the conveyance of 
goods in works, which .will be permitted 
io retain their solid tyres for some'years. 

WHAT SOME HOTELS 

ARE LIKE 

A C.N. traveller sends us a note, for 
the Comc-to-Britain Movement,' of two 
big hotels he lias been to on our English 
coast. These arc some of their features : 

No hot water in the rooms. 

The bathrooms were kept locked. 

The hooks in the wardrobes were too high 
to reach. > 

The bedrooms were dark. 

There were no lights over the beds. 

There was a shortage of towels. : 

The window blinds would not work. 

One door was fastened with string. 

It was impossible for a man to shave,in 
comfort, in either the bedroom or- the 
bathroom. . 

In the bathroom there was not one square 
inch of space excent on the floor where any¬ 
thing could stand. 


E verything is changing in these days. 
Even the Fullstop is not as it was. 
It is passing away from the tyranny 
it. has always exercised in our news¬ 
papers, 011 our posters, and in all sorts 
of public announcements. 

It may be said of the fullstop that it 
has been staring the world in the face 
since printing began. Now it is ceasing 
to obtrude itself. - 

For centuries it has cropped up where 
it should not be. It has been a trespass¬ 
er, an annoyance, a habit of the printer 
that has become a public nuisance. If 
the printer printed a mere word or a 
mere letter he would put the fullstop 
beside it. He could not say Good 
Morning without a fullstop. 

The C.N. Breaks a Bad Habit 

So the habit grew, and every news¬ 
paper in the land allowed the printer 
to have his own way. The bad habit, 
for which there was not one good thing 
to be said, became fixed, like two or 
three other bad habits of the printer 
which still prevail. 

But of late years the fullstop habit 
has been broken. We believe the C.N. 
.was the first newspaper in this country 
to order the fullstop out of its headings. 
Except when we have been careless 
there have been no unnecessary fullstops 
in the C.N. since it was born. 

Today nearly all-the London morning 
papers have followed this example. 
Only those three papers which flatter 
themselves that they are more enter¬ 
prising and up-to-date than the rest 
keep the fullstop, the trade-mark of 
old-fashioned papers. 

1200 Fullstops Go 

The credit for abolishing the fullstop 
among the dailies belongs to the Daily 
Herald, which was born ten days after 
the C.N. and began without fullstops in 
its headings; and neither in the old form 
nor the new form of the Daily Herald 
have they appeared. 

It was the Morning Post which broke 
the bad habit among the great dailies; 
it dropped the fullstops on May 5, 1923. 
Seeing how neat its pages looked without 
these absurdities it is surprising that 
the contemporaries of the Morning Post 
should have waited so long before 
following its example, but it was not 
until four years had gone that The Times 
entered the lists on behalf of neater and 
cleaner papers. On August 12, 1929, 
there were about .1200 fullstops after 
headings in the issue of The Times. 
The next day- all had gone. 

It was a great gain to the dignity of 
our greatest journal. 

Coming Into Line 

: Just six months after The Times, the 
Daily Telegraph, the most reputable 
representative of old newspaper virtues 
still left in Fleet Street at a penny, 
began to think about the question. On 
February 14, 1930, it tried the experi¬ 
ment of printing one page without the 
black spots, in its headings. It must 
have thought the experiment good, for 
on February 15 it joined the non- 
fullstoppers, and today it is one of the 
neatest arid cleanest papers published 
in tlie country. 

Six months later the finest Liberal 
newspaper in the world, and one of the 
finest of all newspapers, the Manchester 
Guardian, joined in; its fullstops disap¬ 
peared on September 8, 1930. 

: The newspapers having still to fall into 
line arc the Daily Mail, the Daily Ex¬ 
press, and the News-Chronicle—-though 
the News-Chronicle has already made 
war on the fullstop in some of its pages, 
and, with the enterprise that character¬ 
ises it in these days, must certainly drop 
them altogether very soon. The only 
olcl-fashioncd papers then remaining in 


London will be the Daily Express and 
the Daily Mail. The Daily Mail fre¬ 
quently prints a fullstop on its leader 
page three-eighths of an inch round, as 
if it were trying to rival the fullstop 
about 20 inches square on a hoarding in 
the Strand. It,is incredible that the 
foolishness of these black spots, whose 
only business is to separate sentences 
from one another or to show the com¬ 
pletion of a sentence, docs not impress 
itself upon the mind that deals with 
them in thousands every week. 

Punch and the Bank 

Perhaps it is even more incredible 
that the Morning Post, which led the 
way in this sensible reform, is at this 
. moment the only daily left with a full- 
stop after its title, though among the 
weeklies our friend the Spectator, which 
is nothing if not wise and good-looking, 
has also abolished the fullstop every¬ 
where hut after its own name. 

Curious it is, also, that among those 
who seem hardly to know what to do 
with fullstops are those two powerful 
institutions in Bouverie Street . and 
Thread needle Street. One of them is 
Punch and the other the Bank of Eng¬ 
land. Punch is still old-fashioned 
enough to keep the fullstops in its head¬ 
ings, though its, advertising manager, 
whose pages are unrivalled for attract¬ 
iveness, knows better, and will not have 
them. As to the Bank of England, 
here also there is indecision, for the 
fullstop is after the name of Die Bank on 
the Ten-Shilling Note but is abandoned 
in the Pound Note. We should expect, 
perhaps, a more careful editor for a 
pound than for ten shillings. 

An Ancient Institution ! 

If we turn to the Mint we find our 
coins quite up-to-date, for there is no 
fullstop after the Roman numeral V 
following the name of the King. 

The fullstop which thus plays its part 
in the gradual transformation of our 
papers has a history thousands of years 
old. There is a stone in the Louvre 
28 centuries old inscribed with words 
separated by dots and sentences sepa¬ 
rated by upright marks. An inscrip¬ 
tion of the sixth century B.c. separates 
words by two dots and sentences by 
three. In the earliest papyrus a system 
of punctuation by points is found. A 
Greek writer is said to have invented a 
system of punctuation in which a point 
on a level with the top of the letters 
equalled a fullstop, a point in the middle 
equalled a comma, and a point on the 
line equalled a semi-colon. In the 
oldest Creek manuscripts of the Bible 
there are no marks to separate words 
or sentences ; they all run on. In Latin 
manuscripts of the seventh century a 
fullpoiiit with a second point or a dash 
after it marks a fullstop. 

The Three Old-Fashioned Papers 

It was not until about the eleventh 
century that all words stood apart, and 
by the time printing began our modern 
system of punctuation was practically 
working. It is said that old printers 
sometimes used the semi-colon when 
fullstops ran out of stock. 

Today all book titles and all well- 
arranged display, announcements omit 
the fullstop, which has, of course, no 
place on such occasions. Its use is to 
divide sentences : and to indicate a 
pause, and it is sheer futility which has 
allowed the fullstop habit to grow up/ 
and still keeps it running in a few old- 
fashioned papers. We arc quite sure it 
will disappear from the three dailies 
which still encourage it in London, and 
it will be possible then to say that in one 
small respect at least our London 
dailies, so old-fashioned in many ways, 
arc altogether up-to-date. 


150 MILLION CATTLE 

Quarter of the World’s 
Population in India 

THE BEAST OF BURDEN 
WITH A HUMP 

There arc few pictures of rural India 
in which a patient ox does not appear, 
arid perhaps it is not very surprising, 
after all, to be told that there are more 
cattle in India than in any other country. 

' It has now been estimated that out of 
629 million cattle in the world over 150 
millions are in British India, Russia 
comes next - with 59 millions, while 
Argentina has 41 millions. 

.. Whereas there arc four human beings 
for every head of cattle in Argentina 
there are about three cattle for every five 
inhabitants of British India. The ex¬ 
planation is that India is a vast agricul¬ 
tural country and the ox and the cow 
take the place of the horse. They , are 
the only beasts used for ploughing. 

Hindus and Their Helpers 

; The domesticated cattle of India are 
not tlie same species as those in our own 
fields. They arc distinguished by a 
hump on the back, just behind the neck; 
they grunt instead of lowing ; and they 
seldom seek the shade or stand up to 
their knees in water. ' 

The Hindus are devoted to. their gentle 
helpers and in many districts some are 
specially protected. 

There are several breeds, among which 
the Llissar cattle of the North-West 
Province are very big, with long black 
horns curving outward and backward 
and'downward. On the other hand, there 
is a breed in which fully-grown bulls stand 
only three feet high at the shoulder. . 

YOURS AND OURS 
A Tale of the Tower Bridge 

■ In the Personal Papers of Lord 
Rendel, just published, we meet with 
a man whose honour it was to be a 
great friend of Mr Gladstone and many 
other statesmen and a great friend of 
Wales, But he was himself first of all 
an engineer, as his brothers George and 
Hamilton were; and when we sec the 
Tower Bridge we ought to remember 
the Rendels. 

For a long time plans had been 
sought for a bridge which would open 
below London Bridge, and the engineers 
at last hit upon a why of constructing 
what is called a bascule bridge, a bridge 
.worked by a kind of level*. A new way 
was devised of operating the bascules 
by a machine worked by water-pressure. 

The task of furnishing the design 
and all the detailed plans fell to Hamil¬ 
ton Rendel; the youngest of the three 
brothers. It took him' years before he 
was ready to give the complete plan 
: to Sir John Wolfe Barry the architect. 

* Years had passed, and still Barry was 
not willing to take over the bridge. 
But one day Hamilton was talking to 
his brother, who tells the tale. 

“ Has Barry taken over the bridge ? ” 
liis brother asked. 

“Not exactly, but it’s all right/’ was 
the answer. 

- “ How do you know ? ” 

; “ Oh,” Hamilton'said, “ it was your 
bridge as usual up to yesterday, but this 
morning it is oiiv bridge 


WHY WE LIKE OUR WORK 

Mr Robert Courtneidge has been 
telling us in his book of reminiscences 
wliy he loves an actor’s life. 

The dominant note in a company at 
work, lie found, is enjoyment and com¬ 
radeship. The hours in the dressing- 
room arc passed generally -in good 
fellowship ; the brief time in acting upon 
the stage is to a true actor a delight. 

It is very good to hear why different 
people love their work. Wc should like 
to see a book on Careers for Young 
People with a testimony to every careei 
from one who has tried it and likes it, 
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Boat race practice • Submarine for the arctic • Wonderful model 



Submarine for the Arctic—Sir Hubert Wilkins has planned an expedition which is to try to 
reach the North Pole by cruising beneath the ice in a submarine. Here wo see the submarine, 
Nautilus, leaving Philadelphia for Camden, New Jersey, where ic drills are to be installed. 


Coat Race Practice—Practice for the Oxford and Cambridge Boat Race begins many weeks 
before the race. Our picture shows tho Oxford crew setting out for a tong row downstream 
to Sandford. The race takos place on IVIarch 21. 



Berlin Women Potico—Berlin, like many other big 
cities, has its women polico. Here we see three members 
of the force in their smart uniforms. 


A Daily Visitor—-There is a window in Bradford where a certain 400,000 Pictures—Sir Robert Witt, who has retired from 

sparrow is always welcome to a meal. In this picture we see tho bis post as trustee of the National Gallery, has a collec- 

hostess and her little guest. tion of 400,000 photographs of famous pictures. 



Enjoying the Sunshine—A.burst of sunshine brought out this happy group of young riders In Model Coal Mine—This picture shows part of a big working model of a coal mine which has 
Rotten Row, Hyde Park. On any fine day Rotten Row is a popular resort of many Londoners. been built by Mr Herbert Dixon of Wombwell, Yorkshire. The model contains 200 figures* 
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Big Ben's Four 
Faces 

All Seen From One Train 


Never too late 

TO MEND 
And Not Too Soon 


THE NOAH’S ARK 
CLUB 

Men, Birds, and Beasts 


NATIONAL PLEASURE 
HOUSE 

THE REAL MIRACLE OF 
SADLER'S WELLS 

Jubilee Theatre of the Old Vic 
Gives Us Shakespeare & Opera 

A GREAT ACHIEVEMENT 
WHILE OTHERS TALK 

The Grand Old Vic has a sister. Iler 
name is Sadler’s Wells, and the working 
of the two in double harness, so to speak, 
has begun with great promise. 

The little sister is fifty years younger 
than her elder, and at the same time is 
much older, which is a very pleasant 
puzzle to work out. 

We all know about the Old Vic, the 
only National Theatre we possess, opened 
in its now form by Emma Cons on Box¬ 
ing Day, 1880. Now, fifty years later, on 
Twelfth Night in 1931, a second Old Vic 
has been opened, a twin National 
Theatre. Sadler's Wells and the Old 
Vic, working together, will produce 
Shakespeare and Opera. 

A Historic Past 

And where, anyone might ask, is 
Sadler's Wells ? Ninety-nine out of a 
hundred will think of places like Tun¬ 
bridge Wells ; the hundredth will think 
of an old ruined theatre with a historic 
past lying close by the spot where Rose¬ 
bery Avenue runs into St John Street, 
Clcrkenwell. It lies/in fact, in that part of 
London which for a great many people 
is off the map, yet it is only a little way 
from Ilolborn Town Hall. 

Sadler’s Wells was a famous place 
when Islington was.,a little village in 
green fields. Five hundred years ago 
there was a well whoso waters were sup¬ 
posed to have miraculous powers. 
People came from far and near to have 
treatment there. In the changing London 
of Tudor times, probably owing to the 
wiping-out of families by plague and 
disease, the well of miracles was for¬ 
gotten. The property on which it stood, 
grown over with weeds and shrubs, was 
there for anybody to buy. The miracles 
were forgotten, 

Sadler and His Musick House 

In 1683 a man called Sadler wanted 
to build a Musick House. He was living 
in a generation which thought mucli of 
I English music and literature. Purcell 
had just been made organist of the 
Chapel Royal, Dryden was in the height 
of his power, Swift was writing The Talc 
of a Tub, Addison and Steele were 
growing up.' 

Sadler bought the ruined property for 
his Musick House and soon discovered 
the well. He guessed from its bitter taste 
that the water was medicinal, and he 
made a pretty fortune by selling it to 
people who came to talk about books 
and writers and listen to music. The 
miracles came back. 

The Miraculous Well 

In the fullness of time the .Musick 
House became a theatre. The wooden 
house was pulled down, and in 1765 a 
brick-building was set in its place. No 
one bothered much about the miraculous 
well, but the mouth of it is still there, 
in a corner of the pit under a stout iron 
sheet. And the name has never changed. 

The famous Joseph Grimaldi, who has 
been called the greatest clown in history, 
appeared as a monkey there when he 
was four. All London went to Sadler’s 
Wells in those days. Then the theatre 
was forgotten. It was too far from the 
West Knd for the rich, gay crowds of 
Victorian London. Decade after decade 
piled weeds about it, dragged its stones 
apart. Once more it was there, a ruin, 
tor anybody to buy. ■ 

In 1924 Miss Lilian Baylis and one of 
the governors of the Old Vic were talking 
about their dire need of a second theat re, 
and someone mentioned Sadler’s Wells. 
A day or two later the governor went 
along Rosebery Avenue and ’ saw • a 


Everybody now knows Big Ben by 
sound. Fewer know it by sight. 

One of its shining upright faces is as 
much as most Londoners note from year 
to year on their journeys past it, 
though some of us who travel' by bus 
between the City and Victoria may sec 
two dials if wc look for them. 

But how many can say they have seen 
Big Ben’s fourth face ? Yet it appears 
that there are many Londoners who, if 
they kept.their eyes open, could sec all 
four faces of Big Ben in the course of a 
short railway journey. 

The journey is that made from Clap- 
ham Junction to Waterloo. Such is the 
bend of the river that from Clapliam 
Junction, when there is no smoke or fog, 
the dial looking toward Victoria Street 
'and St James's Park can be seen. The 
dial at right angles facing up river then 
conics into sight. As the train ap¬ 
proaches Nine Elms and Lambeth the 
dial over Westminster Bridge comes into 
view, and as it runs into Waterloo the 
passenger can set his watch by the dial 
which faces the incoming Thames tide. 

THE HEN TRAIN 
And By Pullman Too 

There is a heavy traffic in live 
poultry from the Maritime Provinces to 
Montreal, so the Canadian National 
Railways have started Hen-Pullmans 
for these travellers. 

Two or three thousand birds arc 
carried in each Pullman, which is lined 
with coops, leaving just enough space 
between for an attendant to feed and 
water the birds during the journey. 

Bub the hens help to pay for this 
luxurious travel: Any eggs laid on the 
journey are sold at the stations along the 
line ., 

Instead of our familiar “ All tickets, 
please!" the cry of "All eggs, please!" 
must be heard when the hen train pulls 
into the station. 


Continued from tbo previous column 

ruined place behind great hoardings, 
without a pane of glass and in parts I 
open to the sky. It was all that was left of 
the famous hall where people had laughed 
and wept under the influence of great 
art. It was bought for about £14,000. 

The six years that have followed 
showed far more miracles than ever were 
wrought by the waters of Sadler’s Wells. 

In tlie end, thanks to the great gener¬ 
osity of one friend who prefers not to 
have a name and the good help of the 
Carnegie Trustees, the Borough of Fins¬ 
bury, the City Parochial Foundation, the 
L.C.C., and a good number of private 
donors, the ground was bought and the 
theatre was built. The miracles came 
back again. 

A Splendid Fact 

For the second time in its history a 
Shakespeare season has been opened at 
Sadler’s Wells. Miss Baylis has done 
her work astonishingly well, as she docs 
everything, and she will put on more 
than 30 plays of Shakespeare before she 
has finished. There are to be no cast-iron 
rules. Shakespeare and Opera will be 
transferred from the Old Vic to Sadler’s 
Wells as the management see fit. But 
the essential and splendid fact is that at 
last England has a National Theatre and 
a National Opera House managed in 
such a way that working-people can 
afford to pay for scats and receive a 
richer entertainment than they know. 

Is it not the greatest miracle of 
Sadler’s Wells that while the National 
Theatre Committee has been fiddling 
with tlic subject for years, with about 
£100,000 of other people's" money in its 
keeping, Miss Baylis and her friends have 
got on with their work and given the 
working-people of London wlmt the rich 
people cannot get, a veritable National 
Pleasure House ? 


to Begin 

Many of us were sorry to hear that 
one of the closed prisons of England was 
to be reopened. 

Chelmsford, which had figured on 
our roll of honour as one of the dis¬ 
appearing prisons of the land, was to 
receive prisoners for the first time 
since the war. 

However, it is not bad news but good. 
Chelmsford Gaol, replanned, furbished 
up, its grounds planted with flowers, is 
to receive young convicts for whom 
there is hope and expectation of reform. 

In short, Chelmsford Prison is a step 
forward on the way of reforming the 
prisoner who has passed the age of 
youth and so cannot be sent to Borstal, 
but is still young enough to learn better 
if he will. 

Selected for Good Conduct 

The first company of these convicts, 
60 in number, has been installed. Their 
ages arc between 20 and 30, and they 
are all selected for their good conduct. 
The selection has been ~ even more 
careful than that provision would imply. 
The governors, chaplains, and gaolers 
of the prisons 'from which the 60 have 
been drafted have made close inquiry 
into the character, antecedents, and 
behaviour of these men, and are satisfied 
that they can be turned aside from 
evil ways. 

The men came straight from Maid¬ 
stone, which has a worthy reputation 
for its humane and reforming influence, 
and it was of good omen that the 
journey made by motor-coach had a 
rare day of winter sunshine to accom¬ 
pany it. Surely in all the, annals of 
prison' life there never was a stranger 
journey than this. 

An Advance Guard . 

The Chelmsford pilgrims were an 
advance guard of a larger experiment. 
They are to make the prison ready for 
other convicts, selected as carefully as 
themselves, who had been committed to 
Parkhurst, Dartmoor, and various 
county gaols. At Chelmsford their de¬ 
tention will not be penal, but construc¬ 
tive. They will be taught to work 
rather than made to labour. They will 
be given a chance to make an honest 
living in the world outside when they 
re-enter it. 

What a change from tlic bad old days 
which our grandfathers can remember, 
.when prisoners were put on the tread¬ 
mill, or turned a crank a thousand times 
a day, or lifted shot from one part of 
the prison yard to another! 

A Marvellous Concession 

These men will be educated. They 
may even (marvellous concession!) 
listen to a weekly entertainment. What 
a change from the days which Mr R. B. 
Cuiuiinghamc Graham recalls from ex¬ 
perience of his own in ‘Wormwood 
Scrubbs, when the prisoner’s only 
opportunity of raising liis voice -in 
human communion was to join in sing¬ 
ing the hymn at .the service in the 
prison chapel on Sundays. 

If the experiment succeeds it will be 
extended, and the class of young men 
. offenders of suitable kind will be com¬ 
mitted straight to Chelmsford. We 
believe it will succeed and that we shall 
have more Chclmsfords and fewer 
criminals and convicts. 

The more enlightened treatment of 
them in the twentieth century is steadily 
diminishing the number of the prisons 
and of the prisoners. 

Only the other day we learned that 
Holloway Gaol, which used to serve 
only London, now suffices for 16 
counties. It was built to hold 1000 
prisoners and generally held them. 
Now it is occupied by 300, or fewer. 


LIVING DOWN AN ABSURDITY 
IN SPAIN 

By a Travelling Correspondent 

A traveller returning from Barcelona 
tells of a curious club founded there 
some time ago by two friends, an art 
critic and a dramatist. 

It is called the Noah’s Ark Club, and 
anyone can become a member of it whose 
surname happens to be the name of a 
bird or a beast. The surnames of the 
art critic and the dramatist arc Cier-vo 
and Rosinol respectively, that is Stag 
and Nightingale. 

Spain is not,-on the whole, an animal- 
loving country, and > to call anyone an 
animal in Spain is a most gross insult. 
From this it follows that to bear as a 
surname the name of an animal is 
regarded there as being, if not exactly 
a disgrace, at least something very 
near a misfortune. It was to console 
themselves for this misfortune and to ■ 
bid defiance to an unsympathetic world 
that Messrs Ciervo and Rosinol founded ; 
their club. There arc in this club men = 
called Mr Tiger, Mr Pig, Mr Goat, : 
Mr ! Swallow, Mr Rabbity Mr Sheep, 
Mr Lion, Mr Eagle, and even Mr Cow. 

Unlike its Scriptural ancestor this 
modern Noah’s Ark is bound by no rules 
to admit only two of each species, and it 
counts among its members as many as 
six ! Bulls. Once a month all the 
members of the club assemble for lunch 
at a restaurant in the neighbourhood of 
the Zoological Gardens, and on specially 
festive occasions they walk round them, 
it being an unwritten rule that each 
member shall offer his own namesake- 
some appropriate titbit. 

TOO MANY CLERKS 
Strange Plight of a Balkan 
Capital 

Belgrade, the capital of Yugo-Slavia, 
that much-enlarged edition of little 
Serbia, is a city in a curious fix. 

Yugo-Slavia today lias over 17 mil¬ 
lion people and is ambitious to make 
a big figure in Europe. Yet in its 
capital city, with over a quarter of a 
million people, there arc only 48,000 
workmen. The rest of the people are 
employed in. public and private offices 
or living on pensions. 

There are 43,000 clerks in Belgrade, 
almost as many in number as the 
labourers and factory hands. No other 
town in Europe can show such a curious 
state of affairs, 

Belgrade is, in fact, a bureaucratic 
city, and the authorities are only just 
becoming aware of the fact. Now it is 
realised that if Yugo-Slavia is to take 
her place as an effective force in the life 
of the world she must develop her 
industries, which hardly exist at present. 
The pen is doubtless a useful tool, but 
no count ry can live by pen and ink alone. 


ROMANTIC CHESHIRE 

Romantic Cheshire. By J. Cuming Walters. 
Illustrated by Frank Greenwood (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 10s Cd). 

Those who love handsome books may 
well put this volume on their shelves 
even if they do not know Cheshire, but 
those who love handsome books and 
know Cheshire will rejoice to have it 
in their library. 

Mr Cuming Walters writes, as all his 
readers know, with never-failing in¬ 
terest and charm, and he has with him 
on this journey through Cheshire the 
excellent company of Mr Greenwood, 
whose thirty pictures give as good an 
impression of romantic Cheshire as any 
picture gallery we have seen. They 
will strengthen our resolve, if anything 
can, to save all this beauty from the hand 
of the vandal, and to keep the petrol 
pump as far away from it as may be. 
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JUPITER WITHOUT 
HIS MOONS 

Remarkable Sight Next 
Week 

HIDE AND SEEK 

Dy the C.N. Astronomer 

A remarkable thing will happen to 
Jupiter at the end of next week, for he 
will appear without any of his family of 
Galilean moons—Io, Europa, Ganymede, 
or Callisto. 

All will have vanished, and Jupiter’s 
great sphere may be seen serenely sailing 
through the heavens, by all who have 
astronomical telescopes, for about two 
hours on Saturday evening, February 14, 
appearing utterly bereft of his ever¬ 
present companions. 

This may appear to some of us a 
curious way of celebrating St Valen¬ 
tine's Day, but the fact is these moons 
are not going to play Hide and Seek 
with Jupiter, but with us ; and this is 
how. they do it, for astronomers are up to 
these games beforehand. 

The fact is that Europa, generally 
known as the Second Satellite, will be 



The moons of Jupiter at their relative 
distances from the planet 


hiding behind Jupiter, and will be wliat 
is called occulted ; while ‘ Ganymede, 
his Third and largest moon, will be lost 
in the shadow cast by Jupiter. And so 
Ganymede will be eclipsed in the same 
way that the Earth often eclipses our 
Moon.and will eclipse it on April 2. 

But whereas our Moon is usually just 
perceptible, even though totally eclipsed, 
as it is called, in the case of Ganymede 
lie will entirely vanish, because insuffi¬ 
cient refracted sunlight can reach him, 
-as in the case of our Moon, to render him 
visible to us. 

Now where will the other two moons, 
Io, his First Satellite, and Callisto, 
Jupiter's Fourth Satellite, have gone ? 
These will have done their vanishing 
trick by hiding in front of Jupiter, and 
getting lost, as it were, on his brilliant 
and radiant face. 

But just as wc, in hiding, may give 
ourselves away by letting our shadows 
be seen, so will Io and Callisto reveal 
their presence in front of Jupiter by the 
shadows that each will cast upon his 
face. These may be seen if a sufficiently 
powerful telescope is used, whereas the 
bright discs of the moons themselves 
will be indistinguishable against the 
bright surface of Jupiter unless observed 
under exceptional conditions in very 
powerful telescopes. 

Adopted Moons 

It will be at nine minutes to 9 o’clock 
that Io, the last moon to remain visible, 
will vanish and Io will be the first to 
reappear, coming into view at about six 
minutes past ir. By about midnight 
all four will be again in view, Io and 
Callisto on the west of Jupiter, Europa 
and Ganymede io the east, all appearing 
very close to the planet. 

Jupiter's other five moons arc not in 
the game because they arc always 
invisible in all but about half a dozen of 
the most powerful telescopes. 

In fact, four of these tiny moons are 
regarded as.distant relatives of Eros and 
Pallas (described in last week’s C.N.) 
which have been forcibly adopted by 
Jupiter and now revolve round him 
instead of round the Sun. 

Opportunities for seeing these moons 
of Jupiter vanish so remarkably arc very 
rare, none having occurred before during 
the life of the C.N. And though the 
number of times averages about 18 in a 
century not half this number are actually 
observed owing to daylight or Jupiter 
being badly placed /or observation. 

From 1 Soo until 1900 Jupiter was seen 
on only seven occasions without his 
modus ; the last time, on March 5, 1919, 
occurred during the daytime. G. F. M. 


C. L. N. 

Fillu and the Great War 

Number of Members— 23,280 

Not far from Geneva, the city of 
peace, an old lady has lately died whose 
history reminds us that war is not only 
a tragedy of youth : it is also a tragedy 
of age. | 

She was once a great singer, and her 
name was Marie Fillunger. In the famous 
Schumann family, her greatest friends, 
she was always affectionately known as 
Fillu. She had brains as well as a 
glorious voice, and Brahms was 
enchanted by her intelligent singing of 
his songs. 

For some time she taught singing in 
Manchester, and proud were they who 
could call themselves her pupils. 

A Brave Fight 

Into this busy, happy, artistic life 
came the war. England had no quarrel 
with Fillu, nor Fillu with England, but 
she was declared an alien enemy. She 
made a brave fight to support her cider 
sister in Vienna, but in the end, in spite 
of all her brave efforts, the sister died 
of starvation. 

Poor Fillu was well over sixty by the 
end of the war. She had spent her 
savings in the desperate struggle to 
obtain for herself and her sister the 
wretched substitutes which passed for 
food in Vienna, and it was now too late 
to make a new start. There seemed 
nothing before her but despair. 

Luckily the dark skies cleared toward 
the end. A little, group of music lovers 
and a distinguished Austrian family 
came to her aid. Everyone was poor/ 
the country was bankrupt, and there 
was a revolution; but by great self- 
sacrifice it was made possible for Fillu 
to end her days comfortably with 
Schumann’s daughters on the shores of 
Lake Thun. 

A Tragic Object Lesson 

Does not Fillu’s story show us the 
madness of war with tragic clearness ? 
No Englishman wanted to starve a poor 
Austrian singer, yet the blow the allied 
countries aimed at the war lords struck 
millions of women and children* too. 
How happy Fillu was till she was sixty ! 
What ruin, horror, and despair war 
brought into her life then ! 

May we not all, as C.L.N. members, 
rejoice that we are helping to weave an 
ever more beautiful pattern of friend¬ 
ship in the world ? 

Fillu’s story reminds us how easily this 
may be destroyed, but every new mem¬ 
ber of the C.L.N. strengthens the 
fabric of world friendship. 

How to Join the League 

All letters should be addressed : 
Children’s League of Nations, 

15 , Grosvenor Crescent, London, S.W.l, 

No letters should he sent io the C.N, office . 

With each application for membership 
should be sent sixpence in stamps for 
the card and badge. Please give your 
name and address, birthday and year, 
and the name of your school; 

Story for C.L.N. Members 
Boys Arc Queer Things—page 1 


THE POOR TRAMP 

Lovers of literature will be distressed 
to hear of the death of Karl Hans 
Heine. Perhaps he was of no great 
significance in himself, for the poor 
fellow had been a homeless tramp for 
many years, and when the other day he 
was found dead from hunger and ex¬ 
posure at Wittingau, a little town in 
Southern Bohemia, it was only with 
difficulty that he was identified. 

He had begged his way, a,t the age of 
close on 80, from Saxony to Bohemia, 
and found none to help him, save with 
an occasional crust; yet this homeless, 
friendless tramp bore a name illustrious 
in the world's story, for lie was the 
nephew of Heinrich Heine, one of the 
sweetest singers who ever used the 
German tongue. 


NASTY FILMS 

Censor’s Patience is 
Exhausted 

THE OLD-TIME WAY OF DEALING 
WITH BAD PLAYS . 

Not before it was necessary the chief 
censor of the British Board of Film 
Censors has issued a stern warning to 
the; film companies. 

He points out the increasing tendency 
to produce on the screen sordid themes, 
incidents of prolonged and gross brutal¬ 
ity, and ideas which are, he says, 
unwholesome and repugnant to large 
sections of the audiences in this country. 

No modifications are drastic enough, 
he says, to render such films suitable for 
exhibition, and he warns the trade that 
in future no film will receive the Board’s 
certificate in which The theme, without 
any redeeming characteristic, depends 
on the sordidness or brutality of the 
scenes that arc 4 depicted. 

Pictures and Penny Dreadfuls 

No one can deny that the warning is 
urgently necessary. Films of the charac¬ 
ter denounced by Mr Shortt have taken 
the place of what used to be called penny 
dreadfuls, lurid chronicles of crime 
presented in novelette form, which 
were held responsible by their example 
for half the wrongdoing of the youth of 
the last generation. 

While this has been happening the 
office of the Censor of the Stage has been 
under discussion, and its holder, Lord 
Cromer, lias been congratulated by one 
paper on interfering so little. 

We wish we could congratulate him 
on interfering more. 

It might be thought from the attitude 
of some critics that to censor a play is an 
intolerable act of mollycoddle prudery 
and an innovation in the history of the 
drama. It will probably astonish such 
people to know that in the time of 
Shakespeare, long before Puritanism 
dawned, there was a very strict censor¬ 
ship of the stage. 

Censorship in Shakespeare’s Time 

The Master of the Revels was then 
censor, and the spirit of the times may 
be judged from a letter written* just 
after Shakespeare’s death by Sir Henry 
Herbert, brother of the poet George 
Herbert. Here is a letter he wrote in 
sanctioning a play for printing : 

In many things you have saved me labour, 
yet where your judgment or pen failed you 
I have made bold to use mine. I hope every 
hearer and player will think I have done God 
good service and the quality no wrong, who 
hath no greater enemy than oaths, profaneness, 
and public ribaldry, which for the future I do 
absolutely forbid to be presented untome many 
playbook, as you will answer it at your peril. 

That was the old-time way, and it is 
time wc had something like it again, for 
the stage is becoming unutterably vulgar. 


IDLE SHIPS 

The shipping and shipbuilding indus¬ 
tries are suffering from intense depression. 

A large proportion of British ships are 
idle with nothing to do, and new ships 
are not being ordered freely, although 
some giant liners are fortunately in 
hand. On the last day of December, 
1930, there were only 181 merchant 
ships building in Great Britain, their 
tonnage being 908,902. 

How bad this is can be gathered from 
the fact that in the year previous 356 
were building with a tonnage of 1,360,254. 

The latest ocean vessels, the motor- 
ships which dispense with boilers and 
steam, arc being built more freely 
abroad than at home. At the cud of 
last year there were 1*333,000 tons of 
motor-ships building in the world, and 
only 440,000 tons were British. 


THE GREAT SILENCE 
The man who suggested the .Two 
Minutes Silence on Armistice Day, Sir 
Percy Fitzpatrick, has just died at Cape 
Town after a life of great adventure in 
South Africa. 


XI 



Dke Health of 

School Children 
in February 


F ebruary is the shortest 

month , of the year, but it 
usually shows the longest 
list of illness amongst children. 
In February vitality derived from 
the sunshine of the previous 
summer is almost at its lowest, and 
children fall easy victims to the 
inclement weather and the infec¬ 
tion to which they are subjected. 

In February, therefore, parents 
must watch their children’s diet, 
since the providing of adequate 
nourishment is the only means of 
building up and maintaining that 
degree of health which can combat 
the adverse conditions of the 
month. At this time “ Ovaltinc ’* 
can be an invaluable part of a 
child’s diet. It has a delicious 
taste, and most children like it, 
even when they refuse milk and 
other similar foods. “ Ovaltine ” 
supplies just that nourishment 
which the usual dietary lacks, and 
which is so necessary to the grow¬ 
ing child. 

“Ovaltine” is made from ripe bar¬ 
ley malt, creamy milk, eggs and 
cocoa. Every particle is nourish¬ 
ment — concentrated, energy- 
giving, easily digested nourish¬ 
ment—b rimful of the vitalising and 
energising elements contained in 
Nature’s own Tonic Foods. 


School Children must have 



Builds-up Brain. Nerve and. Body 

Prices in Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


1/3. 2/- and 3/9 per tin. 

r 533 
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LIFE ON A PACIFIC 
ISLAND 

WHAT IT IS LIKE 

Where the Natives Swim 
Fearlessly Among the Sharks 

A LITTLE WORLD OF ' 
CORAL 

A reader of the ON. since it was started, 
though he has roamed the world about, sends 
us this sketch of a’lonely island in the ALid- 
Pacific which he has visited. It is one of the 
most populated for its size, and most strangely 
mixed in its inhabitants. 

, Ocean Island is on the Equator, ih the 
Middle Pacific, 600 miles away from the 
island of Naura, which is under British 
government by mandate. 

What is it like to live under the 
Equator in mid-ocean ? Well, the tem¬ 
perature is always about 90 to 'ioo 
degrees in the shade, but the dry heat 
is not unpleasant or tiring. 

The island is about half a mile wide 
at its widest part, two miles long, and 
six miles round, and it is so low that it 
is difficult to find : navigators have been 
known to miss it entirely. 

A Tribe of Ex-Cannibals 

The people on the island (there are 
2000 of them) are curiously mixed. 
First of all there arc the real natives. 
They are a tribe called Barnabans and 
only number about 300. They belong to 
the same stock as the Kanakas .who live 
on the Gilbert and Ellice groups of 
islands and are much better known. The 
Barnabans, very short and thickset, and 
clothed only in loin cloths, live in a 
village called Ooma. Forty years ago 
they were the fiercest of cannibals, but 
119w they congregate in a mission* which 
is carried on by the Kanakas. 

The other inhabitants arc about 600 
Chinese, 100 white people, and the rest 
imported Kanakas, who come to .the 
■ island to work with the Chinese. The 
reason why all these people come to the 
island of the Barnabans is that it has a 
phosphate rock which is exported to New 
Zealand and Australia to be ground up 
and used in the manufacture of phos¬ 
phate manures. 

A Diet of Fruit and Raw Fish 

The island, built up of pink and white 
coral, has an abundance of fruit, includ¬ 
ing coconuts, almonds, bananas, and 
breadfruit. The natives live chiefly on 
fruit and fish; of which there is great 
abundance. . They eat the fish raw. The 
only food they cook is a kind of. bread 
made of imported flour and coconut 
meal which they fry in coconut oil. 

The island is totally uncultivated, 
though it grows many trees and plants 
with thick foliage wherever their roots 
can find a hold on the coral foundation, 
llain seldom falls and drinking-water has 
to be imported. Our vessel took out 
600 tons, though we were not regular 
water-carriers. How the plants get their 
moisture is a mystery. 

There is a strange ‘scarcity of. animal 
life. Wild birds are very few. The only 
other signs of animal life are lizards of 
wonderfully varied colours and a num¬ 
ber of small insects. 

Hunting the Shark 

The water is virtually full of sharks, 
jwhich the Barnabans hunt that they 
jmay use their teeth as barbs for their 
|spears and as ornaments. Owing to the 
abundance of -fish the sharks rarely 
interfere with people bathing or swim¬ 
ming in the bay. Ships loading the 
phosphate rock have to anchor out in 
the bay about half a mile from the shore 
[because of the dangerous coral reefs and 
[because they always have to be prepared 
(to put out to sea at a moment’s notice in 
case of a typhoon, for the typhoons 


SCOTLAND FOR EVER 

Highland Pioneers 

STORY OF A CHURCH FAR AWAY 

Scotland never forgets. Travelling in 
any outlying part of the British Empire, 
whether it be the vast expanses of 
Canada, or Australia, or the plains or 
mountain ranges of New Zealand, one 
finds the descendants of Bonnie Scotland, 
and they never forget the Homeland 
from which they came. A striking 
illustration of this comes from the Mac¬ 
kenzie country in South Canterbury, 
New Zealand. 

In the fifties, sixties, and seventies of 
the nineteenth century thousands of 
Highland families were driven from their 
native glens wholesale into emigration. 
Some of them went to New Zealand. 

Pioneering Under Difficulties 

It must be remembered that in 1840 
New Zealand had only 2000 white 
inhabitants. In. i860 it had less than 
100,000, and war went on • with the 
native Maori race till 1870. It was not 
then a question of simple pioneering. 
It was pioneering in a hostile land. 
Some of the Scottish emigrants pushed 
forward boldly, into the mountainous 
interior. Among them Andrew and 
Catherine Burnett took up, in 1864, the* 
Mount Cook sheep-run in one of the 
loneliest of New Zealand areas. Last 
November, 66 years afterwards, a 
Presbyterian Church was opened at 
Cave, the gift of Mr Thomas Burnett, 
M.P. for Temuka, son of the pioneering 
pair. The church, built of the stone and 
timber of the district, has cost £7500, 

A brass tablet in the vestry records 
that the church was erected " in loving 
remembrance of Andrew and Catherine 
Burnett, who took up the Mount Cook 
sheep-run. May, 1864, and in the 
wilderness provided a home." 

A Gaelic Festival 

In the porch, 011 a slab of Alpine 
greystone, we are told that the porch was 
erected in memory of the sheepmen, 
shepherds, bullock drivers, shearers, 
and station hands who pioneered the 
back country of this province between 
the years 1855 and 1895. 

The dedication of this memorial 
church was attended by nearly 200 
Highlanders, pioneers or their descend¬ 
ants, one of them, Mr Alexander 
MacDonald, being 93. A Gaelic festival 
followed, and the Rev Angus MacDonald, 
formerly of Stornoway, preached with 
thrilling effect at the opening service. 

The Scotsmen outside Scotland far 
outnumber those in the Motherland, and 
they remain Scotsmen still. This com¬ 
memorative gathering at Cave, in the 
Mackenzie country of New Zealand, is 
one of innumerable proofs that it is .so. 


Continued from the previous column 
break very suddenly. The natives 
working on the ships often jump over 
the side when they have finished their 
work and swim ashore without heeding 
the sharks. 

The Phosphate Company which works 
the island’s business named their first 
ship the Ooma, after the Barnabans’ 
village. The steamship Ooma made 
many trips to the island, but in 1924 she 
was caught by a typhoon and was Hung 
right across the reef close beside the 
village after which she was named. At 
low tide she is completely out of the 
water, but fast on the reef. 

Darkness drops on the village almost 
with the setting of the Sun. ‘ 

The Chinese labourers cause consider¬ 
able trouble with their frequent strikes, 
and the island is strictly guarded. The 
police, who are Kanakas, wear a khaki 
uniform- and are armed with rifles and 
bajmnets. They number about 50, and 
there is a reserve of over 200. 


FOR LITTLE ONE 

AH was going for a walk, 

So pleasant, cool, and shady, 
Right in the middle of the path 
1 met a little lady. 

I never heard her speak a word, 
But I heard the miller, 

Coming down the sidewalk, say: 
There goes Miss Caterpillar. 

A Proverb 

IV" at cannot be cured 
must be endured . 

Sally in Our Alley 
Qf all the girls that are so smart 
There’s none like pretty Sally ; 
She is the darling of my heart, 

And she lives in our alley. 

There is no lady in the land 
Is half so sweet as Sally ; 

She is the darling of my heart, 

And she 1 ives in our alley. Henry Carey 

How King, Solomon Knew 
Qne day the Queen, of Sheba came 
to King Solomon holding in each 
hand a magnificent bouquet of flowers, 
one of choice blooms, the other made 
up of artificial flowers so perfect that 
their artificial character would not be 
easily detected. 

" Tell me, O mighty King/' said 
the Queen, “which of these bouquets 
is real and which is artificial/* 

The King ordered the window to be 
opened. Another moment passed, and 
then he told without hesitation which 
were the real flowers. He had seen a 
bee on the outside of the window, 
and when the casement was opened the 
bee had flown in and gone at once to 
the real flowers to seek for honey. 

A Verse From Thomas Gray 
pULL many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark, unfathotned caves of 
ocean bear; 

Full many a flower is born to blush un¬ 
seen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert 
air. 

A Saying of Jesus 

Q J crus a lem, Jerusalem, how often 
would I have gathered thy children to¬ 
gether, even as a hen gathereth her chickens 
under her wings, and ye would not! 

A Fable From Aesop 

THE WOLF IN SHEEP’S CLOTHING 
^ wolf one day dressed himself in the 
skin of a sheep, and so was able 
to creep in among the flock and kill 
and cat a great many of them. 

One day the shepherd found him 
out, and, tying a rope about his neck, 
hung him to the branch of a tree by 
the roadside. Some other shepherds 
passing by asked the man what he 
meant by hanging one of his sheep ; 
but when he showed them that it was 
really a wolf' dressed up as a sheep 
they all agreed that the animal de¬ 
served his fate. 

Hypocrites always get found out, 

A Little Prayer 

T)ay by day,. 

Dear Lord, of Thee 
Three things I pray : 

To see Thee more clearly, 

Love Thee more dearly, 

Follow Thee more nearly, 

Pay by day. 


A NEWSPAPER STORY 

Perfuming the Paris Press 
TRIUMPH FOR COTY 

; The fame of M Coty of France lias 
been wafted over the Channel and 
across the Atlantic with his perfumes. 
But Paris knows him now as a Napoleon 
of the Press as well as a perfumer. 

: Like Bonaparte he came from Corsica, 
and establishing himself as a millionaire 
ih Paris ho set up a newspaper. Many 
Frenchmen do that, but M Coty struck 
out a new line. His paper, called the 
Friend of the People, was sold for a 
French penny, which is now the equiva¬ 
lent of an English farthing. 

: This did not suit his newspaper rivals 
at all, and they sought to boycott the 
Friend of the People by refusing it 
admittance to the bookstalls or the Paris 
kiosks, or any place where newspapers 
are sold or distributed. No newsagent 
dared to sell it. 

The scent manufacturer was not dis¬ 
may ecL He set up his own distributing 
agencies, his own advertising depart¬ 
ments, and lie went to law. He had not 
come from Corsica for nothing. 

A Bombshell For His Rivals 

* ‘ In the Law Courts he won his case 
against those who had sought to stop 
his paper and obtained an award of 
damages from them. 

i The rivals still pursued the boycott 
nevertheless. For months M Coty sat 
silent. He knew that under the terms of 
the award the damages would mount up. 

His rivals did not realise this till 
suddenly M Coty showed his hand and 
demanded ^2,000,000 for damages done 
to his sales and advertisements. More 
than that, lie declared that unless this 
vast sum were paid he would seize the 
other newspapers, and the law was on 
his side. 

Even the Government was alarmed. 
Some of the newspapers which had least 
I to lose said they would go on fighting. 
But the others surrendered. 

: M Coty has triumphed, and it is good 
to add that in the hour of his triumph 
he gave up most of his damages and sent 
a gift of £25,000 to the Journalist’s 
Pension Fund. The Friend of the 
People could afford to be generous. 

THE BOOKS ON SIR 
ROBERT PEEL’S TABLE 
Mr Gladstone’s Memory 

In 1886 there was a dinner-party at 
4, Whitehall Gardens, where Sir Robert 
Peel once lived. 

At that party Mr Gladstone recalled 
that he had sat for the first time at the 
same table in that house 52 years before ; 
the furniture had been kept, and the 
Grand Old Man, as Mr Gladstone was 
called, remembered each piece—especi¬ 
ally the writing-table. But he missed 
the housekeeping books on the table. 

: “ They were frequently there," he 
said, “ when I called on him—butcher’s, 
baker’s, greengrocer’s, and all; a little 
pile placed there, I suppose, to keep the 
establishment in awe. I couldn’t think 
so meanly of him as to suppose he 
really studied them." 

; But Frederick Peel, the nephew of 
Sir Robert, told Lord Rcndel, from 
whom the story comes; that the books 
were not for show. " I’ll be bound Sir 
Robert looked into them, and that he 
knew the price of meat every week, 
and exactly what he was spending." 

; We have no doubt the nephew was 
right, for Sir Robert Peel’s letters 
show that he would find time, however 
busy he was, to go shopping for his 
wife when she was at the country scat. 
The letters are full of that kind of charm 
and chivalry which is apparently dying 
out of the world, and they show Sir 
Robert and Lady Peel to have been 
perfect companions.* So that we can 
well believe that Mr Gladstone was 
wrong when he thought the books were 
on the writing-table merely in order 
to impress the' servants. 
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The League on 
Tour 

The Helper of All Nations 

By Our League Correspondent 

It would be difficult for anyone to 
claim today that, the League is a purely 
European affair. 

Three of the leading men of the 
Secretariat are in different parts of the 
globe, thousands of miles from Geneva, 
and we may be sure they arc giving a 
very live picture of the League to the 
people whose guests they are. For that 
is an interesting part of this business : 
each one has gone, not at the suggestion 
of Geneva, but as the guest of the 
particular countries, India, China, and 
the States of South America. 

It is to South America that the 
Secretary-General, Sir Eric Drummond, 
is paying his visit at the invitation of 
the small republic of Uruguay, celebrat¬ 
ing its century of independence. Six 
other States are also on the itinerary; of 
these Argentina is only a sleeping mem¬ 
ber of the League and Brazil not a 
member at all. It is just possible that 
the visit may result in a return of both 
to the Geneva fold. 

Expert Advice 

The invitation from India was to Sir 
Arthur Salter, who has directed the 
Economic Section of the Secretariat with 
such success since its beginning; and the 
invitation from China was for a return 
visit of M Eajchmann, whose work as 
director of the Health Service is second 
to none in efficiency. He is to advise 
China as to the best methods of building- 
up the new health administration which 
is being so vigorously undertaken there. 

And now in a recent telegram, sent 
to reach Geneva in time for the Council 
meeting, the Chinese Government has 
invited not only Sir Arthur Salter, who 
is already half-way to them, but also 
M Haas, director of the Transit Section 
of the Secretariat. This is real coopera¬ 
tion, when all countries are beginning to 
realise th at they can ask and receive expert 
knowledge and skill from the League. 

BROKEN WINGS 
The Eagle and the Plane 

The accident which took place in India 
owing to the collision of an aeroplane 
with an eagle would seem at first sight 
incredible. It can be explained only by 
taking into account the very great speed 
at which a plane moves. 

The accident occurred at Risalpur, 
when a Westland Wapiti machine 
crashed into an eagle at a height of about 
.800 leet. The eagle, which had a wing 
span of eight feet, which is not much 
more than that of one of the herons 
which soar above the Thames at Isle- 
worth, was killed, but the wing of the 
plane broke also, and down the plane 
crashed to the ground. 

No eagle could by its own weight and 
speed break an aeroplane’s wing, but 
the momentum of a plane travelling 'at 
a speed of 100 miles an hour is very 
great. If it came in collision with a 
stationary pebble, supposing that to be 
possible, a, fracture of its framework 
would result. * See World Map 


THIRTY YEARS AFTER 
Found by a Finger-Print 

An example of the growing difficulty j 
which a missing person finds in con¬ 
cealing his identity was afforded the 
other day at a coroner’s inquest. 

A man had died in hospital. No one 
knew him. No one came forward who • 
knew him. Pie was a man without name 
and apparently without identity. 

In the last resort it was thought that 
his finger-prints might be found in 
Scotland Yard. They were. They had 
been taken thirty years before. 

It is not very hard for anyone to 
disappear in these crowded days, but 
the person badly enough wanted is 
generally found again. 


The women at 
the Pit 

A Link With the Bad 
Old Days 

Outside the coalfields it must bring 
surprise to many that women still work 
at British collieries. 

That they do continue in this heavy 
toil has been brought home to us all by 
the opening of pithead baths for the use 
of women at Maypole Colliery, Wigan. 

Of course the women do not work 
underground ; that has long been for¬ 
bidden, They are on the surface, sorting 
coal and generally following the lighter 
tasks which have to be discharged in a 
colliery yard. Still, when one sees them 
at work for the first time, grimy and 
weary, the sight certainly occasions a 
shock and makes a traveller wonder 
whether he is still in England. 

The employment of women at col¬ 
lieries is the last link with the days when 
women and children worked down in the 
mine, when children were harnessed to 
wagons and women toiled with baskets 
of coal up the steep ladders from the 
pits to the surface. 

Mining customs long had peculiarities 
of their own in our land. Sir Archibald 
Geikie knew miners of Scotland who 
were born slaves. The colliers, like the 
salters, had from time immemorial been 
attached for life to the works in which 
they were engaged. They could not 
leave their situations, for if they did 
■ they could be lawfully pursued, arrested, 
and taken back. One such miner, 

; growing old, had actually been ex¬ 
changed by liis master for a pony. 

BOYS AND FARMERS 
What Ice Cream Can Do 

One day last, summer a delightful 
little boy said to his friend: “Today I 
took Daddy to the shop and let him buy 
two lovely icc-cweani cornets for himself 
and me, and he ivas pleased.” 

Judging from the National Dairy and 
Ice-Cream Exhibition, which has just 
been held in London, farmers arc looking 
to many little boys to take their fathers 
to buy ice-cream cornets, for the ex¬ 
hibition reminds us that ice cream is to 
become a factor of prosperity in our 
national dairying industry. 

Some astonishing figures are given in 
connection with this enterprise. During 
the summer months makers of ice cream 
use over eight million gallons of milk and 
600,000 gallons of cream. The hope of 
those who promoted the exhibition is 
that this total can be largely increased. 

An authority states that if the con¬ 
sumption of ice cream in this country 
could be brought up to that of the United 
States our dairy farmers would benefit 
to the extent of between five and six 
million pounds a year. 


BRADFORD’S WAY WITH 
RUBBISH 

Bradford has devised a method of 
disposing of useless rubbish which is 
at once cheap and effective. 

The rubbish is carried to dumps, 
locally called tips. The pile is levelled, 
tins are filled with earth, bottles are 
smashed and the whole is beaten down 
until it forms a solid mass. This is 
covered with ashes and earth on which 
grass seed -is sown, so that tlie tip 
presently becomes a pleasant object. 

Sometimes playgrounds, terraces, build¬ 
ing sites, and so on Live made in this 
way, and the Bradford claim is that the 
city saves ^74,000 a year by this method 
as compared with tlie use of an inciner¬ 
ator or burning method. They say 
there is no difficulty in getting a site for 
a tip as there are plenty of people 
anxious to offer suitable places. 

The only criticism we have to offer 
is on-the destruction of tins and bottles ; 
these should not be destroyed but col¬ 
lected, the bottles being used and the 
tins reduced to scrap. 


* 



lanky Brown was only three pace* behind when Ted reached home 

The “Forcenters” have a 



as: 


n 93 


It was Eric who had suggested cutting 
out the figures of Sunny Jim from empty 
“FORCE” packets and using them os 
clues in a paperchase. All the others 
agreed that the scheme was good, and 
promised to cut out as many Sunny Jims 

as they 
could and 
bring 
them all 
to the 
ruined 
barn on 
the fol- 
1 owing 
Saturday. 

Eric and Phil between them drew 
up a set of rules, and Eric read them out 
on Saturday. “It’s called a ‘Forccchase’ 
and the hare’s Sunny Jim.” “Doesn’t 
he have to be dressed up ? ” asked Ted. 
“ He can be if he likes,” replied Eric. 
“Sunny Jim has a haversack full of the 
clues. Here's tlie haversack, put your 
clues in it.” * 

Eric held it out while the others 
crowded round. “ Sunny Jim has to leave 
one of the clues every fifty yards or so 
where it can easily be seen,” he went on, 
“ He may lay false trails but they must 
not be more than two clues long, and the 
last clue must have ‘FALSE’ written on 
it. Every ‘ hound * must write his initials 
on each clue as he comes to it, and put it 
back where he found it. ^ The last 
‘hound' brings the clue along with him. If 
Sunny Jim’s not caught, the winner is the 
one whose initials arc first on the largest 
number of clues.” 

“Let me be Sunny Jim!” said Ted 
eagerly, “ Wc’U draw for that, answered 
Eric.” “ The one who gets the long twig 
is Sunny Jim.” Ted dtii get it, and they 
gave him two minutes start. Then off 
they went. 

Lanky Brown and Eric soon took the 
lead. They were both good runners, and 
though Lanky was the faster, Eric was 
much better at spotting clues. They kept 


fairly well together most of the time, and 
Eric’s initials were first on quite as many 
clues as Lanky’s. 

At one time Lanky did get ahead by a 
, stroke of luck, and when Eric caught him 
up lie was standing by the stile at the 
bottom of the lane by the Vicarage, star¬ 
ing at farmer Tubb’s bull. “What’s up?” 
asked Eric. “ How young Ted got across 
with that brute in the field beats me!” 
answered Lanky. “ Here’s the clue on 
the stile.” “Pass it over,” said Eric. “Just 
a moment, I haven’t initialled it yet— 
what’s this ? FALSE!” The two of them 
burst out laughing, On their way back 
they met a group of the others. “ It's 
FALSE!” yelled Eric, .“ One of you had 
better go on and collect the clue, to save 
time.” 

The chase bccamevcry thrilling towards 
the end, and Ted just managed to scrape 
home with Lanky on his heels. “You 
nearly had me!” he gasped. “It’s those 
long legs of yours.” “There’s ‘FORCE’ 
behind that. ’ replied Lanky, just as Eric 
* came up. “ Did you catch him ? ” Eric 
panted. “Missed hint by inches!” “Then 
I bet I’ve won—wait until the clues come 
in.” .And 
when 
Billy 
Owens 
came in 
with the 
last ofthe 
clues, 
they 
f o u n d 
Eric’s 

initials first on two more than Lanky's. 
“There’s ‘FORCE’ behind that, tool” 
laughed Eric. 

If any of you fellows have not tried “ FORCE/* 
the energy food made from the finest Canadian, 
whole-wheat, write to Sunny Jim, {Dept. C.C .4 ). 
197 Great Portland Street, London, W. 1. for a 
sample packet to try. It needs no cooking, so 
there’s less work for Mother. Try “ FORCE '* 
with hot or cold milk for breakfast,or with sliced 
bananas for after-dinner. It’s fine!! {I/it’j offer 
applies only in Great Britain and’Northern Ireland. 






The little that means 
so much l 

It is the multiplicity of small donations that means so much 
in the furtherance of our work for the little people. There 
must be no delay in the treatment of the tiny tots if they are 
to have a fair chance. It is by treating the trouble at the 
beginning that so much suffering is avoided in later years. 

SEND YOUR MITE FOR OUR MITES! 

President - - II.R.II. Princess Mary Countess of II are wood. 

Chairman - - - • Sir Gomer Berry, Bart,, J.P. 

Treasurer - - - - - - Rodert Mono, Esq. 

Medical Director - Eric Pritchard. Esq., M.D., F.R.C.P, 

THE INFANTS HOSPITAL 

VINCENT SQUARE, WESTMINSTER, S.W.l. 

Secretary —A. J, SMALL, Esq, 
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RICHARD LUCKLESS • 


had foiled Sir Thomas Wj r att*S'inarch on 
London. • . _ 

Richard went down the narrow thorough¬ 
fare of the bridge, and after a, while he came 
upon a little half-timbered house with over¬ 
hanging storeys, crouching among the 
higher buildings, with a painted sign swing¬ 
ing over the door. On it was written : 

Nicholas Malibon , Goldsmith . Good prices 
given here for old gold and: silver . Jewels' 
bought, 

Richard peered through the greenish glass 
of the diamond-paned window. Then lie- 
opened the door and went in. . 

A hunchback came forward to meet him, 
with nutcracker features and the white 
hair and led eyelids of the albino. 

" What do you lack, sir ? " cringingly he 
asked. 

" I come to sell, not to buy/' Richard 
replied, and saw the immediate change of 
manner in. the-.shopkeeper that such an. 
announcement always brings, lie felt for 
the leather, bag which was hung round his 
neck and produced the emerald hatband. 
Shining all the more gloriously for its itn-. 
lovely surroundings, it lay on the counter. 

" The gems are valuable," said Richard. 
" I only wish to part with one link of the 
chain." 

Nicholas Malibon pursed his lips, and 
slowly shook his head. 

" Thou hast been deceived, my lad," 
said he. " Pinchbeck and glass. A pretty 
enough gewgaw. I will give you a crown for 
the whole band." • ■ * 

" Not so ! " said Richard, firing. " They 
arc right gems, green ns grass, soft as true 
emeralds should be, not hard as glass. They 
rub, they can be chipped, or scratched. 
Not that I shall allow you to essay either. 
I shall take them where they will be valued 
at their proper worth." 

" Not so fast, young sir," said the 
hunchback, as Richard began to bundle up 
the chain again in his bag. “ Maybe their 
size deceived me, they seemed too large to 
be natural. Let me try them with my glass." 

Lovingly he fingered the emeralds and 
peered into them with a big magnifying- 
glass. ; 

In a few minutes lie gazed up at Richard 
with a cold, measuring glance. 


" Your pardon," said he. " These seem 
to be fmc stones.* But for the sake of fair 
dealing, so that neither of us should rob 
each other, will you tarry here a few minutes 
while I fetch the steward of, Nonesuch 
House ? He is a better judge of a gem than 
I am, and he can balance between us. Step 
into the inner room to wait. There is a fire 
burning there. I always keep a fire burning, 
even through Midsummer, such vapours 
rise from the river. Many sore rheums and 
coughs they cost me." 

Richard followed him, nothing loth, so 
anxious was lie to snatch at the chance 
of the ready-moncy which was, dangling 
before his eyes. ' 

CHAPTER 12 

, Will You Walk Into My Parlour ? 

T\/Taubon opened a massive low oak door. 

^ 1 * Two worn stone steps led them down 
into a little room with huge oak rafters. It 
was very dark, being only lit by a little slit 
of a window set high up in tlio wall, yet a 
cheerful fire blazed in the hearth and an old 
woman sat carding wool beside it, Richard 
sat down on a stool to wait, wjiile Malibon 
went out to bring the steward. 

Something wreathed itself silkcnly round 
his legs, put white paws on his lap, and 
sprang up—a fine tabby cat. As Richard 
was caressing him the old woman put down, 
her big bundle of white wool and looked at 
him. She was the old crone Richard had 
saved from the boys. Malibon's mother, 
moreover. Richard could see the strong 
likeness between them. 

" Young man ! " she said sharply. “ What 
have you come to sell to my son Nicholas ? " 

"Jewels, good mother!" returned 
Richard, dancing the chain on his wrist. 

" O you poor fool l You have walked into 
the trap as easily as a fly," said she. “ My' 
son Nicholas would murder you for two of 
those sparklers there, let alone the whole 
chain. He has gone out to get cut-tliroats 
to help him. 

Truth fang in every note of the crabbed 
old voice, 

Richard stuffed the jewels safely back 
into his breast again ; he made for the door. 
It was locked, and bolted on the outside. 

" Did you not hear him turn the key and 
shoot the bolt, as he went out ? " asked the 
old woman. " But no, he was coughing 
loud to drown the noise he made. No good 


jacko Misses Something good 


B aby was looking so grand in his best 
clothes that even Father Jacko 
noticed it. . " Why is the youngster 
dolled up like that ? ” he asked. 

“ He's going to be photographed," 
said his mother, proudly. 

“ Stuff and nonsense ! " snorted 
Fathcr J acko. ‘‘ A waste of good money / * 


Jacko Stood still and considered. 

" I know what that means," he 
muttered. “No fear 1 " 

And lie crept off on tiptoe and shut 
himself up in his bedroom.. 

Ten minutes later he* scampered 
down the stairs and flung open the 
parlour door. 


CHAPTER 11 

Alone in London 

A gipsy brushed past him with a bundle 
of green brooms, which she was offer¬ 
ing for old shoes. The crowd divided and 
squeezed to each side to let the coach of a 
great; Puritdn lady go, by, the Lord Pro¬ 
tector’s daughter Elizabeth Cl a yp ole, merry 
and gay in a green gown, on her way to sec 
Monk’s ships come in. , 

To avoid the press,. Richard turned up 
a side alley and found a great crowd 
gathered midway, round two hobbledehoys 
wlio were tormenting a little old woman. 
Her nose and her chin nearly met. She was 
dressed in a long cloak, red kirtlc, and 
stccplc-crowned hat;* And .she was as furi¬ 
ous, and as powerless to hurt, as an angry 
shrew-mouse. • 

“ Let’s duck the old witch in the river ! " 
the louts called out. " Sec, she is carrying 
her familiar spirit in her liood. Let’s see 
your face, Old Nick I " 

Olio of the boys brought his cudgel down 
on the bulge in the bottom of the old 
dame’s hood. 

There was a cry of pain, and the round 
striped head of ; a handsome tabby-cat 
lifted'itself up for a moment from the top 
ol the liood, then cowered back into its 
hiding-place. 

" Wicked varlets ! " exclaimed its owner. 

“ Thus to handle my poor Tib. May a 
murrain of mice and rats fall upon you." 

A second blow was going to follow, when 
Richard sprang forward and wrested the 
stick from the lad's hand. 

Truth to say, Richard shared in the super¬ 
stitions about witches common to every¬ 
body, ,cvcn the educated, at that time, but 
also lie had an ungovernable dislike to seeing 
the old put to pain and dumb animals 
hurt. '■ lie brought the cudgel down on the 
youth’s own.shoulders. 

“ See how you like a taste of it your¬ 
self I " said he, then, turning to the old 
woman, " Go home, gainner,' as quickly as 
you may, and if you love your puss keep it 
by your own fireside." 

Still muttering threats and ill-wishes, she 
shuffled away avid was lost in the crowd. 

Richard, in his turn, disentangled himself 
from his company, a lid* sat down on the 
doorstep of a big house to consider his plans. 

He was alone in London, with neither 
friends nor money, and very rough clothes. 
True, he had the emeralds. His pressing 
need was to find a goldsmith. If he could 
sell a gem lie could get food, buy the clothes 
of a gentleman, in which lie could face 
Joseph Jennyn, the lawyer in the Temple, 
who was a distant relation, and had control 
of Richard’s mother’s small fortune. Richard 
had never met Joseph in person, though hg 
had read stiff, formal letters written by his 
hand. Somehow or other, he had the feeling 
that it would be better to visit him well 
dressed than in the clothes he was wearing. 

The door opened suddenly. Richard 
leaped to his feet, and faced a sour-looking 
manservant) asking him what he wanted. 

“ Can you .direct me to an honest, worthy 
goldsmith ? ’’ Richard stammered out. 

■ "Go back to the wharves where you 
belong,"' said the servant sharply. " What 
does the like of yon want with a goldsmith : 
unless to rob him ? " And he slammed the 
door in his face. 

" Well, I can look' for one myself," mut¬ 
tered Richard, and strolled on, taking no 
count of where he was going. 

, Through street after street he went, j 
passing shop after shop of every description, 
With prentices bawling, "What do you 
lack ? " in front of them, past taverns and 
bakehouses, too, with tantalising smells 
of good fare. A goldsmith’s shoi> was as 
hard to discover as the rainbow’s end. 
Richard at last began to despair of finding 
one. lie must risk a rough answer again 
and ask the way. 

A cobbler carrying a bundle of boots 
oyer liis shoulder seemed a likely person to 
try. Richard made his request.. . 

" Goldsmith’s shop ? Why they arc all in 
Chcapside," said the man, shrewdly eyeing 
the shabby stranger. " But they arc too 
grand for your sort of business, my lad, 
Nick Malibon has a little goldsmith’s sliop 
on London Bridge, to the left as you 
leave the city, that should serve your turn 
right well." 

ITe told him the .way,. and before long/ 
Richard came to London Bridge, which 
crossed the Thames on its twenty arches. 
Rows of buildings stretched across it, tall 
Tudor houses half toppling over the water, 
held up at the back with wooden struts. 
Flags flaunted from the spire of its chapel 
and the towers of Nonesuch House. In the 
middle was the wooden drawbridge that 


“ Not at all ! " replied Mother Jacko. 
“ I like to look at the children as they 
grow up. l've got them all in the album. 
By fhc way," she said suddenly, “ 1 
don't believe Jacko's been taken since 
he was five." 

Jacko looked scared. “ Look here, 
Mater-he began. 

“ Oh, not today, dear," said his 
mother; “ I should have to make an 
appointment for you.” 

Jacko forgot' all about his fright 
fill a week later, when he bumped into 
his big brother on the stairs.. 

“The Mater’s looking for you," .said 
Adolphus. “ She says you are to wash 
your face and put on your best suit and 
go down into the parlour."' 


And indeed he had—the whole Red 
Indian outfit, to say nothing of the 
walnut juice the rascal had smeared all 
over, his face and neck. 

“ If you think I’m going to take you 
to the pantomime like that," said the 
unexpected voice of Aunt Maria, “ you 
are mightily mistaken." - 

jacko’s jaw dropped. 

‘ ‘ Pantomime!' he gasped. ‘ ‘ I thought 
tiic Mater wanted to have my photo 
•taken. , I can soon get this stuff off," 
lie added quickly,; “ if you’ll give me 
five minutes." • j 

; But she .wouldn’t, give him 011c. | 

Jacko missed something good that day. 


looking at the window. It is not wide 
enough to let a dog through." 

I Richard caught up a three-legged stool 
and took his place by the door, 

" Well, if I am caught like a rat in a trap 
I’ll die like one," said he. 

! " You will do, master," she nodded. "The 
‘walls arc thick. He will bring two or three 
strong men with him. Tomorrow he will be 
selling your trinket to a fine city madam, and 
you will be lying at the bottom of the cellar 
on the pier, with the bones of the others 
round you." 

; " You warned me; can you not find a way 
of escape for me ? " demanded Richard. 

: "I am shut up, the same as you be," she 
replied, “ and I am mortal afraid of Son 
Nicholas. I don't meddle with any of his 
doings. Still," she wavered wcak-mindedly, 

" you were kind to my Tib." 

; She took down a cloak which .was.hanging 
on a peg in the wall/ and disclosed the door 
of a little buttcry-liatch behind it. 

! " Squeeze your way into the kitchen/’ 
said she, " You will find the rope tied to the 
window-bar which lets down our buckets for 
water to the river." 

I There was the sound of footsteps on fhc 
threshold. Richard drew a heavy dresser 
across the door and scrambled hastily 
through the hole. 

Half of the kitchen overhung the height 
over the river. The stout rope which drew 
the water-buckets w r as seen twisted round 
an iron bar in the window. 

Richard knotted it once again and swung 
liimself out. 

Down, down, lie went, .twisting ajnd 
spinning, pushing himself clear of the 
wooden struts embedded in the river, 
holding up the crazy back of the house. 
Sixty feet high were the arches of the 
bridge. He landed safely on one of the flat 
piers which supported the white pillars of 
the arches. On cither side the piled-up 
waters of the Thames raced in dangerous 
rapids through their narrow channels. • 

“ Boat ahoy I " shouted Richard, and a , 
two-oared wherry drew near. Just at that' 
moment there were furious shouts from 
above, and Richard/looking upward, saw 
the hunchback leaning out of tlio window, 
bis face convulsed with fury at seeing liis 
victim escape. 

" Stop thief, stop thief I " shouted 
Nicholas Malibon. 

The burly figure of another ruffian 
clambered out of the window, and began to 1 
descend the i*ope. 

" I am no thief! " cried Richard to-the 
waterman. "These jieople are .trying'to 
murder me. Take me to land, for the love 
of heaven "—for the pier on which he stood 
was in the middle of the river. 

But the waterman still held aloof. 

"Show me your twopence before-you 
board my boat 1 " he bawled, " Let me see 
the colour of your money 1 " 

Twopence, and all Richard had in his 
possession was a band of priceless, unsale¬ 
able jewels. For twopence he could win 
"safety. Closer and closer came the snorting 
breathing of the descending enemy. In 
despair Richard thrust liis hands into his 
empty pockets, and the miracle happened, 
liis finger-tips touched and pulled out a tiny 
coin. He brandished a. crooked sixpence 
before the. water-harpy’s* ej'es. Just'as 
Malibon’s huge, accomplice was rushing 
forward to seize him he stepped on a piece 
of slim} r seaweed and fell sprawling. Richard 
took a flying leap and landed in the oncom¬ 
ing boat, 

" That was a near thing," grinned the 
waterman.^ " Nick Malibon and his friends 
are an ugly crew." 

" Give me change for my .tester," said 
■ Richard wra thirdly. “It is, ray last coin, 
but I would have bestowed .it, on you freely, 
had you not bargained with me at such a 
moment," 

The pence passed between them ; and for 
a moment Richard felt a spasm of wonder at 
the strange pass to which he had sunk/he, 
tlic young Devon squire always used to a full 
purse and fine clothes, to be haggling about 
halfpence with a waterman. Still, coppers 
wcre'more vital to him at that moment than 
gold to “a king. 

Darkness was falling and the barges were 
beginning to hang out their riding lights 
when the waterman pulled his way to the 
shore and landed his fare on the London 
side of the river. v 

• Richard stood on the wharf, groping in 
his pocket and giving silent thanks, for his 
deliverance. In a corner lie found, yet 
another blessed sixpence. Very well lie 
knew how they must have come there. 
Those good fellows, John and Jeremy, must. 
have slid-them into .his pocket when the . 
three parted. ’ . .. .. 

Tenpcnce carried far in the days of the 
Commonwealth. 

TO BE CONTINUED 



“Jacko’s got my feathers on/’crieil Baby" 

“ Jacko’s got my feathers on," cried 
Baby, in high delight. 
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Read these Gripping Yarns 
in this week’s CHUMS: 

"THE SECRET OF THE 
GOLDEN VENTURE," 

A splendid new serial of mystery and 
adventure. Don't miss it. It is by 

CAPTAIN OSWALD DALLAS 

THE CLAYMORES OF BONNIE 
PRINCE CHARLIE," 

A blood-tingling adventure yarn of 
the days of the exiled Prince, by 

PAUL CORYDON 

THE SECRET OF THE CAVE 

By ERNEST L. McKEAGH 

There are very many more grand 
features in this week’s issue of 


// 



Saturday 
The Paper for Manly Boys . 
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“The 
Tug o’ War 




doesn’t finish with ’schooldays, rather does it increase 
with the years. The children will have to battle for exist¬ 
ence when they are no longer under your tender care, 
but if they are equipped with a foundation of health 
and strength in youth there is nothing to fear. 

The right diet plays a most important part. Nothing 
could be better than good homely food like “Atora” 
puddings and dumplings. Easily digested fat and starch 
elements are two vital essentials for nourishment, and 
these Are.combined in the suet, flour and various sweet 
ingredients, in the best possible manner. 

“Atova” is rich in vitamins, and is the purest and 
most nourishing form of Beef Suet. - 

Sold in 2 d. packets, and 4 * 0 z., 8 -oz. and 16 -oz. cartons. 

Send a post - card for our free Recipe Booklet. 

IIUGON & CO. LTD., Openshaw, MANCHESTER. 


Stamp 

Collecting 

For the convenience of 
those of our readers who 
arc interested in Foreign 
Stamps, announcements ~ 
of reputable Stamp 
Dealers a re cla ssifled 
under the heading of The 
S lai n p Collecto r’s Corner. 

This feature appears 
every alternate week 
in The Children's 
Newspaper. 

WATCH THE-CM, 
NEXT WEEK , 



Always 

Dependable 



FESTIVA 

ASSORTMENT 


BUY 

SOME 

TODAY 


Made by: W. M. LIVENS & CO., LTD., 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 


JONES & WRIGHT, 

82, NUTGROOK STREET, LONDON, S.E.15, 

Tho solution of our Croat Stamp Competition Is as 
follows : — 


JAPAN 
GREECE 
CHILE 
EttYPT 
ENGLAND 
. Frizo winners Iiavo 
Write now for our a 


SWEDEN 

DENMARK 

CORSICA 

LIBERIA 

ANDORRA 


Iiavo linen notified J>y post, 
pproval^ selections and Special : 


KNITTING WOOL BUNDLES, ij lb. 5 /-, 

<*■> 3 lbs. 10/-. Excellent for Children’s Garments, etc. 
White or Navy 3/4 lb. Various shades 3/11 i lb. post 
free. TURK WOOL SERGES from 2/118 to 25/11 
yard. Reliable Tweeds,Flannels,Tailoring,Cottons,etc. 
Patterns sent i&ith pleasure, 

NEARLY Co YEARS' REPUTATION. 


EGERTON 
BURNETT’S 
N.C. DEPT. 



WELLINGTON, 

SOMERSET, 

ENGLAND. 
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HELP! HELP! 




Left-off Clothing, Boots of all descriptions, Hospital 
and Surgical Aid Letters, Food or Money for poor 
children, aro urgently needed to help the “ poor ” 
passing through our hands. Anything will be grate¬ 
fully received by 

LEWIS II. BURTT, Secretary, Hoxton Market 
Christian Mission, Hoxton Market, London, N.l 

pwiBU President —Walter Scoles, Esq. BBBBBB8 




fiPmoStgeolgs 

Utideruiear 

The trustwortkij make 
for children and gr<nvn-up£ 


A HOT MUG OF COCOA 

and three slices of bread, butter or jam are given to 
hundreds of little hungry children every week. Re¬ 
member the little ones these bitter mornings, 3 d. pays 
for one breakfast; 2/6 for 10 ; xo/- for 40 ; and 25 /* 
for xoo. How many may I entertain as your guests ? 
Rev. F. W. CHUDLEIGH, East End Mission, 
Commercial Road; Stepney, London, E.l. 


CUT THIS OUT 

CHILDREN’S PEN COUPON. VALUE 3d 

Send 5 of these coupons with only 2/9 (ami 2<1. stamp) 
direct to the FLEET PEN CO., 119, Fleet St., E.C.4. 
By return yon will rcocivo a handsome Lever Self-Filling 
TLEET S.F. pen with Solid Cold Nib (Fine, Medium 
or Broad), ritual to those sold nfc 10/6, Fleet price 4/-, 
or. with 5 coupons only 2/9. De Luxe Model, 2/. extra.. 



Arthur Mee’s Monthly 

Read by more whole.families than 
any other magazine in the world 

The Only Magazine of Its Kind 

The Monthly Companion of 
the Children’s Newspaper 

Truis wonderful magazine is a monthly treasury of 
captivating articles, photographs from every part 
of the world, and exquisite pictures. 

Whatever your age it will delight you. Children love 
it and parents cannot lay the magazine aside without 
reading it from cover to cover, for it is unique in value 
and outlook. It deals with all the things that really 
matter in this world in a manner so simple that all can 
understand. 

It is edited by Arthur Mee, Editor of the Children’s 
Newspaper, and is the magazine which a Government 
Committee on Education declared to be excellent and 
beyond praise. Order your copy today. 

MY MAGAZINE 

February issue now on sale, - - - - Is 
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The Children's Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
tor l is a year. Sec below. 


CHILDRENS NEWSPAPER 

February 7, 1031 I ^ Every Thursday. 2d 


Every Thursday, 2d 


Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 1 
Magazine, will be delivered ‘ 
anywhere'in the world for 
14s 6 d a year (Canada 14s). 


THE BRAN TUB 

A Sixpenny Loaf 

fF a four-pound loaf costs six¬ 
pence when wheat is . 50 
shillings a sack what ought a six¬ 
penny loaf to weigh when wheat is 
66 s Sd a sack. ? Answer next week 

In the Ocean Depths 
A diver in an ordinary diving 
suit cannot work at a.much 
greater depth than 150 feet owing 
to the pressure of the water. In 
the deepest parts of the ocean the 
pressure is over five tons to the 
square inch. For each mile of 
depth pressure increases about one 
ton to the square inch. 

A Picture Word-Square 



'JTiese pictures represent four 
words which, when written 
one below the other in the right 
order, form a square of words. 

Answer next week 

Those Who Come and Those 
Who Go 

£[o\v many people are bom in 
your town and how many 
die ? Here are the figures for 
12 towns. The four weeks up to 
January 17 , 1931 , are compared 
with the corresponding weeks a 
year ago. 

TOWN BIRTHS DEATHS 


London 

1931 

. 5269 

1930 

5576 

1931 

5458 

1930 

4490 

Glasgow . 

.1683 

1746 

1423 

1340 

Liverpool ., 

.1270 

1424 

1344 

905 

Belfast 

. 661 

688 

561 

439 

Edinburgh 

549 

551 

542 

476 

Swansea . 

. 220 

199 

176 

150 

Coventry . 

. 201 

185 

168 

152 

Ipswich . 

. 110 

96 

88 

75 

York .. . 

. 88 

93 

106 

68 

Exeter 

. Si 

88 

91 

49 

Carlisle 

. 74 

72 

70 

69 

Canterbury 

26 

23 

27 

22 


How to Clean a Bottle 

Tt is often most difficult to clean 
bottles or jars which have 
contained anything of a sticky or 
oily nature. In such cases a bottle 
should have two heaped teaspoon¬ 
fuls of sawdust or bran put into it. 
Shake well so that the interior is 
well coated. Now fill the bottle 
to about a quarter of its capacity 


with cold water. Hold the hand 
over the mouth and rotate the 
bottle for a few minutes. Then 
empty and rinse, and it will- be 
found that the .bottle is quite 
clean. The myriads of grains of 
sawdust or bran make the glass 
clean and brilliant more quickly 
than anything else. 

Ici On Parle Franpais 



Le peigne Le combat La pidee 
Elie sc sert d’un peigne de poche. 
Its assistent a un combat acharne. 
Void une piece de monnaie rare. * 

According to Cocker 
W“ en wishing to emphasise 
that a statement may be 
relied on it is often stated that it 
is “ according to Cocker.” Many 
people use the expression though 
probably few know how it origin¬ 
ated. Edward Cocker was a 
schoolmaster in Northampton and 
London in. the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury. He wrote a work, Cocker’s 
A rit lime tick, which became a 
standard text-book and remained 
so for a long period. Hence any¬ 
thing according to Cocker was 
regarded as correct, and this gave 
us the still familiar expression. 



Other Worlds Next Week 
Jn the morning the planet Venus 
is in the * 

South-East In 
t h e evening 
Jupiter, Mars, 

Neptune, and 
Eros are in the 
South; Uranus 
is in the West. 

The picture 
shows the Moon 
as it may be seen looking South 
at 7.30 a.m. ‘ on Wednesday, 
February 11 . 

Jumbled Syllables 

JJere are the names of ten cities 
of the world divided into 
syllables and mixed up. Can you 
find them ? 

ta, ling, nam, al, kim, bart, dri, ge, 
ce, bo, cut, wcl, an, ber, per, mont, 
co, ex, los, 11 a, bu, lo, ton, re, ho, 
cal, ley, an, les, bar, al, lom, a, co. 

Answer next week 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
The Numbers on the Doors 

The traveller’s room was Num¬ 
ber 6 , and there were eight rooms. 


A Row of Halfpennies 

1800 

Kitchen Charade 
Cooking. . 

Word Multiplication 

GORMANDIZE 
01 2 3 456789 


Central 
Acrostic 
BREAD 
MINIM 
EAGLE 
HILLS 
TRAIN 
L I N E R. 
ADDER. 


The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 

"pH ere are 51 words or recognised abbreviations hidden in this 
puzzle. Abbreviations are indicated by asterisks among the 
clues which appear below. The answer will be given next week. 
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DF MERRYMAN 

Marching Orders ? 

Two commercial travellers were 
talking. 

“ Any business ? ” queried one. 

“ Well—yes,” said the other. 
“ The guv’ nor gave me some orders 
this morning.” 

Meet the Fuchsias 
elderly gentleman' whose 
great pride was his hothouse 
was showing a visitor round. 

“ This,” he said, pointing to a 
plant, “ belongs to the fuchsia 
family.” 

" Indeed ? ” queried his young 
visitor. “ I suppose you are 
minding it while they are away ? ” 

The Catcher Caught 



Reading Across. 1. Edged. 7. Pertaining to a contract between 
States. 13. To corrode. 14. In a perfect manner. 16. Compass 
point.* 17. Preposition. 18. In the same place.* 19. Attempt. 

20. For example.* 22. An exclamation. 23. One who has gone 
before. 27. A famous hill. 29. Heraldic term for gold. 30. Distinction 
for an artist.* 31. A rapid course. 33. A metallic plate. 36. Flour 
and water. 38. A starlike flower, 39. Cereal plant. 41, Unwanted 
plants. 43. A 11 industrious insect. 44. Filled. 45. To put in position. 

Reading Down. 1. A repast. 2. A. rodent. 3, Pronoun. 4. To 
flout. 5. Editor.* 6 . To discourage. 7. An airman. 8 . Spanish 
for the. 9. Stains. 10. Royal Engineers.* 11. Incombustible residue. 
12. A letting. 15. Part of the circumference of a circle. 18. Angry. 

21, Furze. 23. To babble. 24. To put-on. 25. To undermine. 26. 
Local taxes. 28. A projection at the East end of a church. 32. To 
yield. 34. To go astray. 35. Colloquial term for partner. 37. Dread. 
38. A seaman.* 39. Opera.* 40. Note in tonic sol-fa scale. 42. Saint.* 


Tack Frost one da\', in impish 
r mood, 

Formed a neat plan to set' 

A booby-trap for skaters which 
Would leave them cold and wet* 

He spread thin ice across the pond 
And then the careless elf, 
Forgetting what he’d done, stepped 
out, 

And so went through himself 1 

Time Makes All Things Easy 
A boy was telling his friend 
' about his great-grandfather. 

“ He’s ninety-two today,” he 
said, “ Isn’t that wonderful ? ” 
“ l don’t think so,” was the 
reply. “ Look at the time it’s 
taken him to do it.” 

Silence 

'J'iie Bore: You know, they say 
that a loud speaker is usually 
very ignorant. - 
The Bored: Don’t shout so; 
Pm not deaf. 

Right at the Top 

X IIE teacher' had been, giving a 
little talk on how to succeed. 
“ My father began at the bottom 
and has now reached the top,” 
volunteered a pupil.. 

“ That is . very interesting, 
Jones,” said the teacher. “ Tell us 
about it.” 

u Well, sir,” went on the lad, 
“ as a boy he was a boots in a 
hotel and now he’s a barber.” 


TALES BEFORE BEDTIME 


© 
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The Young Fiddler 


E dric rather liked the little 
violin his mother gave 
him for his birthday just after 
Daddy went to India; but 
• when he heard he was to have 
lessons on it he pouted. 

“ Think how lovely it will 
be when Daddy comes home in 
a year’s time and you can 
play him a tune,” said 
Mummy. “ He will .be sur- 


“ But you say I shall have 
to practise every clay,” grum¬ 
bled Edric, ** and with my 
homework I shan't have any 
time to play ! ” 

” Well, you’re getting a big 
boy now,” said Mummy. 

So Edric had his lesson 
every week and had to prac¬ 
tise every afternoon. He said 
he would much rather learn 
the piano, like some of the 


boys at school; he thought 
the violin was a girl’s instru¬ 
ment, and he was very careful 
not to let the “ chaps at 



He practised every day 

school ” know that he was 
learning to play it. 

One day tlio master an¬ 
nounced that the boys were 
going to do a play at the end 


of the term for Parents’ Day, 
and there was great excite¬ 
ment. Df course all .the 
school wanted to be in it. 

. " Oh, do let me be in it, 
sir 1 ” shouted one, 

” Oh, sir, can I be in ? ” 
said another. And there was a 
chorus of ” Me, sir I Me, me I ” 
from everyone. Edric joined 
in as loudly as any of them. 

" Well, you can’t all be in 
it,” said the master, looking 
at the play in his hand, ” so 
you’ll have to be content with 
those I choose. By the way,” 
he added, ” I suppose none of 
you fellows can play* the 
violin ? ” 

There was silenco for a 
moment; and then Edric said 
nervously " I’m learning to 
play, sir. I can just do very 
easy.-tunes.” 
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SHE IS HAPPY I 


“ Oh, good 1 " said the 
master. ” There's a blind 
fiddler in this play who turns 
out to be a prince in the end. 
So you can take that. That’s 
one settled.” 

” You lucky dog l ” wliis 
pered Stevens, the biggest 
boy. ” I wish I could play 
the fiddle.” • 

Edric nearly hopped with 
excitement. He could hardly 
wait till the end of school 
then I10 rushed home at top 
speed. 

” Mummy,” he criccf, 
throwing himself at her, ‘ 
am so glad you made me 
learn the violin ! We are to 
do a play at school at the end 
of the term, and I’m going to 
be the blind fiddler who's 
prince, and play the violin. 
Sir chose me first t ” 



* Before we began' giving Patricia her 
regular system cleansing with ‘ California 
Syrup of Figs,’ she would get cross, fretful, 
and sick often,” says liei* mother. “ Now 
she is always so happy, rosy-clieekcd, full 
of energy that I never have a moment’s 
anxiety about her.” 

Whenever a child shows by coated 
tongue, headaches, feverishness, lack of 
energy and appetite, that the system needs 
help, do not hesitate. Just give a little 
" California Syrup of Figs..” 

It is better still to avoid all chance of 
upsets and keep your child in fine condition 
by regular weekly system cleansing with 
this - pure vegetable product, loved by 
children; endorsed by doctors; proved 
safe, gentle and effective by millions of 
mothers. Your chemist will recommend it. 
1/3 and 2/6 pet bottle. Emphasize the 
word “ California ” when buying and no 
mistake will be made. 
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IDEAL LAXATIVE FOR 

CHILDREN 




“ YY/HO ever thought cleaning teeth 
W could be so nice ” Is what all 
boys and girls say when they try 
Calvert’s Tooth Powder. ** Now * 
perhaps you won’t need telling so 
much to brush them night and 
morning," says Mother. But 
Calvert’s is much more than nice, 
would say thousands who have been 
keeping their teeth sound and white 
for 20, 30, and even 40 years with 
this old and tried dentifrice. 



Sold everywhere in tins 6 d., 1 /- & i/C. 


Three 

Samples 

FREE 


Dainty Samples of Calvert's Tooth 
Powder, \Toilet Soap and Shampoo 
Soap free in return for 3 d. in 
stamps (to cover post and packing). 
F. C. Calvert 6 * C 0 ., L t d., 
[Dept. C.N.), Manchester. 
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iQgdon Street, London, K.C.4. Advertisement Offices : Tho Fleetway House, 
‘ 0 , Boston, Mass. Subscription Rates everywhere : 11s a year; 5s Od for six 
for South Africa : Central News Agency, Ltd, ’ S.S. 
































































































































